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Mass. (See details on page 4.) 
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The Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
and Center for Mission, Boston — 
renovation of interior and adjoining 
office building by Crissman & Solo- 
mon Architects, Inc., Watertown, 
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Church Lighting 
Specialists 
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Trust your Church lighting 
to specialists. The 

R. A. Manning Co. has been 
manufacturing quality church 
lighting for over 40 years, and 
has thousands of installations 
worldwide. 


We offer a large selection of 
original designs, as well as a 
custom design service to 
meet your special needs. 


Our qualified lighting 
representatives are available 
in your area to help you 
coordinate your lighting 
project. 


Trust your church lighting to 
specialists! Send for your 
Free Contemporary, 
Traditional or Colonial catalog. 


MRNNING 
CHURCH 


LIGHTING 


P. O. Box 1063 
Sheboygan, WI 53082-1063 
414) 458-2184 


Notes & Comments 


Welcome to Our New AIA Liaison 


Phillip T. Markwood established his own firm in Columbus, 
Ohio in 1973, and the firm has received nine AIA Awards. He has 
served as president of the Columbus AIA Chapter and the 1600 
member Chapter of the State. He is currently serving on the 
National Board of Directors as regional chairman and is also a 
member of the AIA Foundation Board. He tells us that his mem- 
bership and participation in IFRAA are important aspects of his 
professional involvement and we are grateful. Believing that 
the quality of religious art and architecture is crucial to our 
times, he further believes that IFRAA is the best resource we 
have to improve the standards of design and communication in that work. We look 
forward to working with him with those goals in mind. Phillip Markwood Architects, 
Inc., 240 N. Fifth Street, Columbus, OH 43215, (614) 461-8300 


Cataloguing IFRAA Slides Continues 


Helene Weis, curator/cataloguer, reports that even though she is spending at least a 
day a week on this project she has not reached the end yet. She plans to attend the 
Boston conference with a sample of slides to interest attenders in the collection 

Slides are for sale for $1.50 each from the IFRAA office. Since the total list is exten- 
sive, Helene will search for a particular building, a geographical area, or specific craft 
that interests you 

We welcome further donations of slides of either your own work or buildings you 
photograph on your travels. (No commercial slides, please. They may not be sold.) 
When contributing slides, be sure to include all known information. Many of the slides 
in the collection have proved difficult to catalogue because data is incomplete. Label 
slides themselves; they easily get separated from an accompanying list 

A complete duplicate set of the collection is at the Archives of Modern Christian Art 
in Belmont, California. This emphasizes the archival importance of the project.—H.W 


The Widening World of Rotch 


Those who attend the IFRAA National Conference in Boston, September 13-15, may 
want to visit MIT's Rotch Architectural Library, with its 200,000 volumes, and which 
acquires about 5,000 new titles every year and holds about 1,800 journal subscrip- 
tions. It is noted especially for its broad collection in Urban Studies and Planning, as 
well as American design from the 20s and '30s. The library is further enhanced by its 
Visual Collection, a research and teaching resource of 350,000 slides and photo- 
graphs, and more than 114,000 microfiche and hundreds of hours of film and video- 
tape. Inquiries are welcome. MIT Rotch Library, Cambridge, MA 02139 


About the Cover 


The Cathedral Church of St. Paul and Center for Mission, Boston — renovation of 
interior and adjoining office building: This cathedral is one of the first Greek Revival 
buildings in America and was designed by Alexander Parris and Solomon Willard in 
1820. Fronting on Tremont Street opposite the Boston Common, it included two back 
buildings dating from the early part of the century: the Sears Building linked directly 
to the rear and the Clark Building fronting on Temple Place. The two interconnected, 
but none of the floor levels aligned, and the basement, ground and second levels were 
occupied by a retail store. Following concepts established by Crissman & Solomon 
Architects, Inc., of Watertown, Mass., the Sears Building was renovated to accommo- 
date all of the Diocesan and Cathedral offices, allowing them to co-exist on one site 
forthe first time. In addition, the building houses the Diocesan Library, a storage vault 
for the archives, and a meeting room seating seventy-five. Crissman and Solomon 
completed a refurbishing of the interior of the Cathedral including repainting, new 
patterned granite floor as well as new lighting and an improved sound system. A new 
suspended cross of gilded wood, bronze and crystal was designed for over the free 
standing altar. Client: Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts 
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TTE 


rom the grasslands of the Ivory 
Coast in West Africa rises one of 


Architects of the worlds 

largest church have : ra dm irr 
. ments to its Creator, the Basilica of Our Lady 

recently discovered why of Peace. Its dome reaches 525 feet toward the 


heavens. Its 272 columns—some 14 stories 
only Allen could meet high—reach out to encompass an esplanade 
that holds over 300,000 worshipers. It is one 
of the world’s largest enclosed spaces of any 


their requirements for kind. He Built by 1,500 artisans, the basilica 


was the vision of one man, Félix Houphouét- 


an organ. Boigny, President of the Ivory Coast. In his 
c j 


m words: "There is noth- 


ing which is too big, 
ME nothing too beautiful, 
lH when it is dedicated to 
NN God.” tff The marble 
] was quarried in Italy— 
74 acres of it. The 


Discover what we can 
do for you. 


stained glass was hand- 
blown in France— four 


times the amount found in Chartres Cathe- 
dral. The organ was built in the United States— 
by the Allen Organ Company. $% When only 
the best would do, there was only one choice 


To order your free Organ Planning Kit, use our business Allen UL ¡ans 


reply card in this issue. 


Photo by Eileen Colton 


O.L. of Lourdes Arlington, VA. Architectural Team Associates, Architects 


Jean-Jacques Duval Gypsy Trail Carmel, NY. 10512 


Represented by 
Rohlf's Stained Glass Studio 
783 S. 3rd ave. Mt. Vernon, NY. 10550 
914-699-4848 212-823-4545 


What an urban |» 
environment ~$ 


AM 
NICHOLSON 
GALLOWAY 


EST.1849 


261 Glen Head Road * Glen Head, NY 11545 
(516) 671-3900 * (212) 685-6677 * FAX (516) 759-3569 


Roofing. Masonry, Sheet Metal, Restoration, Exterior Maintenance 


nretouched photographs of 

an entrance to the Cathedral 

of St. John the Baptist— 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Notes € Comments cuu 


A Simulated Tour Church Model 


Church building committees are usually made up of individuals 
inexperienced in construction and financing concepts. Since 
they are rarely knowledgeable in design they may have difficulty 
understanding three-view drawings, and the small number of 
perspectives provided is hardly sufficient to compensate. Dan 
Inc. of Louisville, Kentucky, provides a much clear 
er picture to building committees by taking them on a simulat- 


zinger-Byrc 


ed tour of the “completed” facility. The "tour" shows the build- 
ing from numerous perspectives using full color and shaded 
images with shadows. According to President Steven Dan 
zinger, multiple drawings and fly-throughs of the new design 
are generated by taking advantage of a computer aided design 


and drafting program. A fly-through is a precise sequence of 
images of a three-dimensional model, which gives the effect of 
traveling around the model and viewing it from the very per 
spective one would see in an actual view. The fly-throughs are 
later used to generate slides which are extremely useful in pre 
senting the final design to the congregation. Danzinger-Byrd, 
Inc., 5600 National Turnpike, Louisville, KY 40214, (502) 361- 
0171 


Memorial Windows Play Uniting Role 

X When the Rochester, New York 
parishes of St. Luke and St. Simon 
Cyrene Episcopal churches decid- 
ed to merge in 1988, it was an emo 
tionally charged time. The unifica- 
tion meant that St. Luke's would 
become the sole place of worship 
for both congregations, and the 
parishioners of St. Simon Cyrene 
were their 
church of 65 years. To ease the 
a room at St. Luke's 
was converted into a chapel which 


saddened to leave 


transition 


encloses the windows from St 
Simon Cyrene, a Black American congregation, and many 
people in both congregations have come to feel that the new 
chapel symbolizes the harmony the two congregations have 
achieved. (Pike Studios, Stained Glass has been associated 
with St. Simon Cyrene windows from their first installation 
and installed them again within the new chapel.) 

—]ane M. Cumbie 


Resources 
The Journal of American Organbuilding is available from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Organbuilders, P.O. Box 130982, Houston, TX 
71219. Among resources listed in a recent issue was The Organ 
Resource Centre, a volunteer project of the Royal Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists, which has compiled a resource list of articles, 
books and brochures that would benefit the average church or- 
gan committee seeking information about organ selection, de- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Trinity 


Liturgical 
Art 


Exterior - sculpture 
steel, bronze 
stained glass 
Interior - stations 
tile - design 


callifar original paintings 


studio tour 
& more info 


(703) 777-6346 


STUDIO, 9. E — 


Design of 
Sacred 
Space 


Integrated 
Worship 
Environments 


1265 East Siena Heights Drive, Adrian, MI 49221 517-265-6426 


Notes & Comments (Continued ) 


sign and maintenance. Each of the more than 100 titles on the 
list is available at cost from the ORC, 515 McLeod Building, 
10136-100 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T5] OPI 


Wayfinding The Environmental Research Associates encourages 
research related to improving environmental design methods 
and techniques and helps to increase understanding of the so 

cial and behavioral aspects of relationships between people 
and environments. Wayfinding in public buildings has been one 
of their research topics. EDRA, P.O. Box 73124, (405) 848-9762 

FROM THE AIA 

Broadening of Membership. Norman Koonce, active IFRAA member, 
now President of the AIA Foundation, is asking for support to 
increase public programming environmental education for 
young people, traveling exhibitions, and grants to local AIA 
chapters. "The opportunity, 
national attention to the importance and value of architecture." 
For the various categories of membership, call Marilyn Mont- 
gomery, (202) 626-7564 


Koonce says, "is to bring greater 


Guidebook to Record Historic Structures. This guide with over 200 
illustrations discusses each aspect of the documentation of 
historical structures. Available from: AIA Bookstore, 1735 New 
York Ave, NW, Washington, DC 20006 


CUSTOM DESIGNS IN FACETED, 
LEADED, ETCHED AND 
BEVELED GLASS 


BENSON DESIGN STUDIO 
INC 


3845 E. MIRALOMA AVE, STE. B 
ANAHEIM, CA 92806 
(714) 572-8791 
(800) 266-GLAS 
FAX (714) 572-8886 
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THE SOUND CHOICE! 
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= Rodgers Oxford 985 


he Rodgers Oxford 985 pipe organ at North 

Jacksonville Baptist Church, Jacksonville, 

Florida, pictured above, includes four man- 
uals, 17 pipe ranks and LTG electronics. This 1989 
installation is one of a growing number of four-manual 
Rodgers in American churches and universities. 


Other recent four-manual Rodgers installations 
include: 

University Christian Church, Boise, Idaho; 
four-manual with LTG electronics 

First Baptist Church, Van Nuys, Califor- 

nia; four-manual with LTG electronics p 
Church on the Way, Van Nuys, California; ña 
four-manual with LTG electronics 
Evangelical Free Church, Fresno, Califor- 
nia; four-manual, 17 pipe ranks, plus 
LTG electronics 

Glenkirk Presbyterian Church, Glendora, 
California; four-manual, 70 pipe ranks 
Calvary Baptist Temple, Savannah, Geor- 
gia; four-manual, 21 pipe ranks, plus 
LTG electronics 


RODGERS 


INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
The sound choice! 


Gordon College, Wenham, Massachusetts; four-manual 

with LTG electronics 

Christ Church, Woodbury, Minnesota; four-manual, 27 

pipe ranks plus LTG electronics 

Trinity Baptist Church, San Antonio, Texas; four-manual, 

32 pipe ranks plus LTG elecronics 

First Nazarene Church, Wichita, Kansas; four-manual 
with LTG electronics 

Chapel Hill Harvester Church, Decatur, 

Georgia; four-manual with LTG electron- 

ics and pipe trumpet en chamade. 


Watch for announcements of additional 
four-manual Rodgers installations in 
future advertisements. 


Information and a cassette tape record- 
ing ($10 postage pre-paid) are available 
by writing to: 


Rodgers Instrument Corporation 
1300 N.E. 25th Avenue 
Hillsboro, Oregon 97124. 


TRANSPARENT STRUCTURE: 
BELLUSCHI CHURCHES 
OF THE 19505 


By Meredith L. Clausen 


eemingly straight forward, Bellus- 
chi's buildings are, like the man 
himself, highly sophisticated, sub 
tle, and deeply profound. Known for his 
clearly modern yet distinctly regional 
and unpretentious forms, Pietro Bellus- 
chi was by the early 1950s one of the 
leading architects in the United States 
As the architectural profession moved 
away from the rigorous functionalism of 
an earlier modernism and cast around for 
less alternatives, Belluschi's 
work appealed because of its human- 
ism—highly rational, but also emotional, 
poetic, and inspirational 
From the outset, Belluschi focused on 
honest construction and direct expres- 
sion. He was uninterested in the manipu- 
lation of form for its own sake, sensing 
the danger of superficial stylistic issues 
and the ephemerality of alluring but 
fleeting values. Seeking a styleless archi- 
tecture whose lasting quality would rise 
above fluctuations of the moment, he 
told the audience of an AIA conference in 
1951 that it was by forms “which are de- 
rived from our own needs and devices we 
shall be known to posterity, and it is by 
such standard that we should try to judge 
contemporary architecture, not by the ex- 
ternals, the fashionable cliches and the 
package embellishments which have be- 
come the labels of modernism. It is not 
so much that the flat roof or sloping roof 
the vertical spandrels or horizontal ones, 
the plastic domes or the two-story glass 
windows, nor even the brilliant tour- 


austere 


MEREDITH CLAUSEN is an associate profes- 
sor of architectural history al the University of 
Washington. She is the author of two forthcom- 
ing books on Pietro Belluschi—a monograph on 
his life and career to be published by MIT Press 
and a second on his churches and synagogues, by 
the University of Washington Press 


de-force that make a building truly mod- 
ern, but its sense of creative inevitability 
its respect to its purpose, its surround- 
ings and its people. Exercises in external 
form should be neither denied nor glori- 
fied, only recognized for what they are 
words not ideas, the form, not the con- 
tent of modern architecture. Finally, man 
must be the measure. Just like politi- 
cians, architects must listen, understand, 
sympathize. They must learn to interpret 
and lead, not impose 

Belluschi's architectural theory was, 
like Mies's, based on structural rational- 
ism. The structure itself, rather than any- 
thing applied, constituted the form, a 
structure so perfectly conceived, so thor- 
oughly rationalized and absolutely clear, 
in itself it comprised the architectural 
form. He strove in his churches to make 


Paul Belluschi with Meridith Clausen 


structure lucid, reflecting the order of the 
universe. In the church's darkened space 
to man’s most 
mysteries, the unknowns of existence, of 
why we are and how we got here. Thus, 
the most elemental of spiritual concerns 
universal order and its ultimate mystery, 
were expressed in the building itself, in 
its clear rationalized structure and evoca- 
tive, ineffable space 

Unlike Mies, Belluschi was deeply con- 


he alluded, too basic 


cerned with the quality of space, its spiri- 
tual function and poetic values. Less in- 
terested in formal values for their own 
sake than in architecture as an arena for 
human activity, Belluschi focused on cre- 
ating a space for a particular use, rather 
than a pristine, ordered visual object in 
space. Architecture is not a fine art like 
painting or sculpture, though it aspires 
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y lack Sidener 


to the same lofty aesthetic aims; it is a 
social art destined to serve a practical 
purpose. At the same time, however, Bel- 
luschi acknowledged a fundamental dif- 
ference between pragmatics and aesthet 
ics, between utilitarian buildings and ar- 
chitecture. Society needs poets to rise 
above the ordinary, to provide by aes- 
thetic means a spiritual nourishment 
craved by modern man. Neither pure 
form nor mere utilitarian, architecture is 
both. "The test of greatness of any artist- 
architect," Belluschi said "is not that he 
be practical but that he allow his inspira- 
tion never to be too far removed from the 
demands of his age, and the emotional 
needs of his contemporaries.” 

Nowhere was Belluschi's design phi- 
losophy more clear than in his churches 
Raised a Catholic and steeped in its tra 
ditions, he had acquired an intuitive 
sense of what constitutes spiritual space 
a space vast and uplifting yet quiet, inti- 
mate, and conducive to thought. Both 
other-worldly and humanly scaled, filled 
with the aroma of incense, inspiring 
sound, magnificent sculpture and paint- 
ings, with a multitude of colors and richly 
embellished surfaces, the church should 
appeal to all the senses and make the re- 
ligious experience a profoundly moving 
one. He recognized that in the modern 
era skepticism is the rule and the words 
and explanations of theologians are un- 
convincing to modern man. He believed 
that the power of space, with its appeal 
to universal spiritual values, is deeper 
than limiting words, and that spiritual 
space will lend the church great emotion- 
al strength 

Already well known for his Equitable 
Building and Oregonian churches of 
wood, in 1950 Belluschi was asked to be- 
come Dean of the School of Architecture 
and Urban Planning at MIT. The following 
year he moved from Portland, where he 
had lived and practiced since coming to 
the United States from his native Italy in 
the mid-20s. His first commission upon 
moving East was, not surprisingly, a 
church 

The Portsmouth Abbey, a private boys 
school founded by the Benedictine Order 
in 1918, lacked permanent quarters for its 
monks and still had not built a church 
Situated in the midst of 118 acres in the 
rural rolling hills at the southern end of 
the Portsmouth peninsula in Rhode Is- 
land, the school had acquired a hodge- 
podge of buildings dating back to a clap- 
board manor house of 1863, a gabled 
brick and stone dormitory of the 1930s 
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and several newer buildings by the Bos- 
ton firm of Anderson & Beckwith 

His clients wanted a distinctly modern 
church but without the austerity of the 
Bauhaus" architecture then dominating 
the thinking of the East Coast. Bellus- 
chi's work appealed because while un- 
mistakably modern, his unpretentious 
structures of gently pitched roofs and 
natural materials blended harmoniously 
with the rural setting, and had a warmth, 
informality, and humanism that seemed 
appropriate 

Belluschi's initial proposal called for a 
low simple rectangular form, longitudi- 
nal in plan, with an undulating thin slab 
concrete roof and fieldstone exteriors 
This was rejected in favor of a form with 
greater height and more presence, one 
that would clearly dominate the Ports- 
mouth campus visually as well as sym- 


bolically 
Working with Anderson & Beckwith 


de 


Portsmouth Abbey Church, Rhode Island, 1952-1956 


Portsmouth Abbey Church, section 


pr 
MUNO 


ona 


Portsmouth Abbey Church, interior 


Belluschi revised his plans with a multi- 
tiered octagonal structure not unlike San 


Photo by loseph Molitar 


Photo by Meredith Clausen 


Vitale, Ravenna, in both plan and eleva- 
tion, with an elongated retrochoir form- 
ing a link to a monastic wing behind. Ris- 
ing above the sanctuary and forming its 
principal source of light was a high 
glazed cupola or octagonal, flat-sided 
dome, with sides of colored glass sup- 
ported on an 
framework of radiating laminated arches 
These bore the roof as well. Exterior walls 
were non-load bearing screens, alternat- 
ing panels of vertical board and batten 


internal, fully exposed 


redwood and fieldstone, convex in con- 
figuration both for acoustical reasons 
and to form individual altar spaces for 
private worship on both main and gallery 
levels inside 

Understated as it was, sited just below 
the crest of the hill and raised on a podi- 
um of stone, the new church nonetheless 
clearly dominated the complex. Visual 
impact was reserved for the interior— 
space, not exterior form. Forming the 
centerpiece was an ethereal sculpture of 
fine radiating filaments of wire by artist 
Richard Lippold suspended over the al- 
tar. Drawing upon and restating the ge- 
ometries of the structural framework, the 
great laminated arches, striated batten 
walls, exposed roof decking, and simple 
abstracted patterns of the stained glass, 
the Lippold sculpture at once shot light 
from an unobtrusive skylight out into 
depths of the sanctuary space and fo- 
cused colored light from the dome onto 
the altar Pursuing the same 
theme of light and space established by 
the unadorned architectural the 
Lippold sculpture reinforced the mean- 
ing of sacred emptiness, of space re- 
duced to its essence not by privation, as 
theologian Paul Tillich put it, but filled 
with the presence of that which cannot 
be expressed in any finite form. The Lip- 
pold sculpture and a Puccinelli tapestry 
were the only added art 

Shortly after Portsmouth, Belluschi 
was commissioned to design a syna- 
gogue for an affluent Jewish congrega- 
tion in Swampscott, a quiet coastal town 
just north of Boston. The site was a flat 
spacious lot in the middle of a wooded 
residential area well removed from the 
main line of traffic 

This was Belluschi's first synagogue 
Unlike the Christian church with its long 
patrimony of traditional church forms, 
the Jewish temple had no time-sanc- 
tioned historical prototype. This gave 
Belluschi a clean slate, freeing him from 
the weight of the past but at the same 
time posing the daunting challenge of 


below 


form, 


Temple Israel, Swampscott, Mass., 1953-56 


coming up with a wholly new form, with a 
character appropriate to and expressive 
of a modern synagogue. The problem was 
compounded by the requirement inher- 
ent in all synagogue design of a small, 
intimate space with seating capacity of 
250 for regular use throughout the year, 
that could expand to a capacity of be- 
tween 1100 and 1800 on High Holidays 

With Carl Koch & Associates Belluschi 
worked out a solution consisting of a 
raised hexagonal form over the sanctuary 
which opened out by means of sliding 
partitions onto a larger rectangular hall 
The sanctuary was centralized in plan, 
with bema opposite the main entrance 
and the congregation seated in a semicir- 
cle The building consisted of an internal- 
ly exposed structural framework of lami- 
nated beams and steel, with exterior 
walls of subtly textured brick and stained 
redwood. Simple and unimposing, the 
temple nonetheless exerted a quiet mon- 
umentality, both human and inspiration- 
al in scale 

Here again was Belluschi's transparent 
structure, with visual appeal generated 
by the basic elements of the building it- 
self rather than added ornamentation 


Temple Israel, interior 


Forming the only decor were the geomet- 
ric patterns of the tinted glass behind the 
bema, and the Star of David surmounting 
a six-sided, open framework cupola 
above the hexagonal dome on the exteri- 
or 
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The Swampscott synagogue, like the 
Portsmouth Abbey church, revealed Bel- 
luschi's long interest in exploring new 
structural systems, but without the rhet- 
oric and exhibitionism typical of the 
time. These buildings were clear expres- 
sions of his belief in the order of the uni- 
verse, at the core of his design philoso 
phy 

At this time Belluschi received a third 
commission, the First Lutheran Church 
in Boston, which presented a wholly dif- 
ferent problem. In a traditional Lutheran 
church, emphasis is less on a resplen- 
dent visual setting than on an acoustical- 
ly refined space that is responsive to the 
music and spoken word which form the 
heart of the service 

The site was urban, a tightly restricted 
corner in the midst of Boston's historic 
Back Bay. The principal challenge was to 
design a clearly modern church that 
would mesh harmoniously with the 
largely late 19th c. brick buildings of the 
Back Bay. The budget was small; more- 
over, having just moved from the Pacific 
Northwest and unfamiliar with the build- 
ing industry in the East, Belluschi was 
confronted with unexpectedly high costs 
He was unprepared for the swampy, un- 
stable soil conditions in the Back Bay 
Now practicing without an office of his 
own, he opted to do the Boston church 
without associates, since the site was 
close to his home and MIT, relying only 
on the assistance of a loyal staff member 
who had followed him from his Portland 
office 

After months of exploring possible so- 
lutions, his final proposal consisted of a 
simple rectangular brick form, longitudi- 
nal in plan, with a thin segmental con- 
crete roof not unlike that originally envi- 
sioned for the Portsmouth Abbey. As the 
use of wood laminates was restricted by 
the local building code, Belluschi used 
steel and concrete for the structural 
framework, with non-load bearing exteri- 
or walls of brick. Bearing steel columns 
were embedded in the cavity brick walls 
which provided sound insulation as well 
as privacy from the street; each column 
extending above the edge of the wall to 
meet the roof, making explicit its load- 
bearing function. Articulating presence 
within the wall as well as relieving the 
bareness of the otherwise plain brick ex- 
teriors were apertures filled with glass 
block paired on either side of each sup- 
porting column. The roof consisted of 
only a thin concrete canopy hovering 
over the simple rectangular sanctuary 


First Lutheran Church, Boston, 1955-57 


First Lutheran Church, interior 


space below 

To provide a transition from busy 
street to quiet sanctuary, psychologically 
and emotionally freeing the mind from 
worldly affairs, Belluschi portioned off 
part of the site for a private landscaped 
courtyard through which one progresses 
before entering. The sanctuary itself is lit 
by a continuous clerestory zone between 
the upper edge of the wall and roof. The 
greatest source of light is reserved for the 
chancel, lit from one side only by a broad 
window wall of wood grille and stained 
glass which faces out to the secluded 
landscaped garden 

Both interior and exterior walls are of 


exposed brick, with a subtle but distinc- 
tive Flemish bond. This introduced a 
barely discernible diamond pattern en- 
hanced by an equally subtle variation in 
tones of the brick work drawn from a re- 
stricted palette. Belluschi's intent was to 
avoid too busy or garish a visual pattern 
while providing a subtle texture to the 
wall surface 

Slatted wood screens on the interior 
similarly serve both a decorative and 
functional end. Backed by a sound-ab- 
sorbing material and placed at both the 
front and back of the nave, these screens 
control acoustics while adding to the 
wall surface's warmth and visual rhythm 
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Church of the Redeemer, Baltimore, 1954-58 


Church of the Redeemer, interior 


Though Belluschi's form for this was 
different from previous churches, his ap- 
proach remained the same: a straightfor 
ward, clear expression of structure and a 
skillful use of natural materials. No orna- 
mentation save a simple 
brass cross over the altar on the chancel 
wall 

Next came the Episcopal Church of the 
Redeemer in Baltimore, which wanted a 
building to supplement a small existing 
English Parish church built in the 1860s 

The principal problem was to add a 
sanctuary space three times the size of 
the original without overwhelming it vi- 
sually or symbolically. The tall original 


was added 


stepped tower capped by a graceful spire 
was to remain intact as the dominant fo- 
A second 
problem was to fit ina number of subsid- 
iary buildings—administration quarters, 
parish house, fellowship hall, and Sun- 
day School rooms—without detracting 
from the natural beauty of the wooded 
suburban site Working in close associa- 


cus of the whole complex 


tion with local architects Rogers, Talia- 
ferro & Lamb, Belluschi succeeded in 
combining the ideals of modernism with 
the legacy of the traditional English par- 
ish church. New portions were designed 
to maintain the massing, roof lines, and 
materials of the old. Repeating the origi- 


nal ornamental ribbing of the plaster 
vault, a series of free standing laminated 
arches was designed to relate to the ribs 
of a Gothic vault, and like them carried 
the roof. These arches echoed the purely 
decorative stick work of the 1860's portal 
Exterior walls are low and non-load bear- 
ing, of fieldstone (quarried from the 
same source as the original), and with 
continuous wood-screening and stained 
glass forming a clerestory between the 
walls of the great roof 

The new church is entered from a back 
parking area through an enclosed Japa- 
nese landscaped court, down a covered 
loggia into a broad, shallow narthex 

To accommodate the requisite num- 
ber of seats, a cross-axial plan was used, 
with wide transepts almost equal to the 
main nave. The altar was pulled to the 
center to conform with current liturgical 
reform. The series of great arched lami- 
nated bents spans both nave and tran- 
septs, intersecting over the chancel in 
the center of the crossing. Tying together 
transept and nave is the clerestory of 
tinted glass at the base of the wooden 
roof. This plus translucent glass in the 
transept ends casts a subdued lighting 
throughout the sanctuary. A dramatic cli- 
max to the whole is provided by a bril- 
liantly colored mosaic behind the altar 
by Gyorgy Kepes 

The only other adornment is a fragile 
metal cross suspended above the altar, 
barely discernible until light is shown di- 
rectly on it. It conveys a Zen notion of 
evoked rather than stated symbolism, of 
suggested rather than explicit beauty. In 
fact, a Japanese sensibility is pervasive 
throughout, from the hovering, pyrami- 
dal roof with its imoye profile to the se- 
cluded landscaped garden with its stimu- 
lus to meditation 

Belluschi continued to pursue these 
identified tenets in subsequent churches 
and synagogues in the 1950s—Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Concord, Park Ave- 
nue Congregational Church in Arlington, 
Temple Adath Israel in Merion, Pennsyl- 
vania, Temple B'rith Kodesh in Roches- 
ter, New York. He was interested in har- 
monizing traditional with modern; East- 
ern thought with Western form; and West 
Coast roots in arts and crafts with East 
Coast intellectualism. He was successful 
in reinvigorating his architectural heri- 
tage with his highly personal contribu- 
tion. His gifts, seemingly simple, are in 
fact complex, seemingly contradictory 
but in fact consistent, and the results are 
timeless but very much of their own time 
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BELL INDUSTRIES 


Todays Best Value 


AUTOMATIC SOLID STATE TAPE CARILLON FOR $2495 


Most carillon companies seem to have forgotten how to make a carillon that’s dependable, durable 
and easy to operate. And yet, the average price of a new carillon is well over $4,000. We, at Bell 
Industries, are committed to provide you with excellence at an affordable price, and these features: 


è State-of-the-art technology produces bells, © Over 125 watts RMS power 


sacred music or Westminster chimes amplifier ; 
e Broadcast quality N. A.B. tape and * Menu-driven clock programming i 

transport system for excellent sound with 72-hr. battery backup : 

quality and years of trouble-free * One-year blanket warranty on 3 

performance complete assembly, plus five years 2 
* Low power consumption microprocessor on all semi-conductors + 

control circuitry à * One free tape selected from our Compact site Jit ih any nice sening: 

15"W x 14"D x 10"H 
hymn catalog 


Fast Service and Delivery—Call 1-513-353-2355 or Write Today: 
BELL INDUSTRIES 


204 Washington Avenue, Hooven, OH 45033 
1-800-343-0550 


PLANNING FOR 


CHURCH 


PRESERVATION AND 
RENOVATION 


By Marilyn Brockman 


ach older church has its own spe- 
Ez characteristics, materials, and 
history. These buildings symbolize 
the growth and changes of their congre- 
gations and communities, reflecting 
hopes and dreams of people who have 
walked into the sacred walls or those 
who have simply passed by and remarked 
on the architecture of the church. The 
layers and qualities of older church archi- 
tecture result in a richness often not pre- 
sent in more modern buildings, but often 
result in complex building problems 
These problems are related not only to 
the specialized materials and designs, 
such as stained glass and complex slate 
roofs, but also to conformance with 
building and safety codes. The problems 
are compounded by limited resources 
which are generally only used for critical 
maintenance items. Building commit- 
tees are often made up of dedicated vol- 
unteers from the congregation or minis- 
try who lack the experience and time to 
assess and identify problems before they 
become crises. Because of organizational 
and budgetary constraints, old churches 
often suffer from neglect or inappropri- 
ate solutions to building problems 
Our architectural practice concen- 
trates on helping institutional clients 
preserve, renovate, and expand their 
buildings. In our work with universities, 


MARILYN BROCKMAN, AIA is a principal 
with Ann Beha Associates, Inc. in Boston, MA 
She has worked with a number of churches and 
institutions to preserve and renovate their build- 
ings, including those noted in this article. Her 
most recently completed church, St. Andrew's 
Episcopal Church, received a National Wood 
Council Merit award. 


museums, andcity governments, we typi- 
cally interface with physical plant depart- 
ments which include employees familiar 
with building and construction 
Churches and grassroot organizations 
seldom have this luxury. This makes it all 
the more important for these organiza- 
tions to have a long-term plan for their 
structures in order to avoid crises, and be 
fiscally prepared for regular repairs and 


Preservation and 
renovation of a 
church symbolize 
the faith and com- 


mitment of a con- 
gregation toward its 
mission and future 
generations. 


needed renovations. As much as | would 
like to write a universal recipe for pre- 
serving churches, | cannot. Preservation 
technologies change constantly, and 
proper application methods are unique 
to each building. However, a good plan 
for preservation and change is the most 
important step to take before starting 
any building project. and can benefit a 
church community in many ways 
Careful church preservation starts with 


developing a Master Plan to create an 
understanding of what needs to be ac- 
complished, and for what purpose. A 
Master Plan should describe the build- 
ing's current condition; identify the goals 
of the congregation for repairing and 
changing its building; outline the scope 
of work required to meet these goals; set 
forward a schedule for completing the 
workscope; and provide budgets for the 
various work items 

Comprehensive master planning re- 
quires a team effort by church represent- 
atives, an architect, engineers, and spe- 
cialists. Church representatives set the 
goals for the plan, and evaluate the Mas- 
ter Plan recommendations. The architect 
is the prime consultant to the Church, 
and must therefore be familiar with simi- 
lar problems and materials faced at the 
Church and equally well-versed in com- 
municating building issues to clients not 
fluent in architectural jargon. Mechani- 
cal, electrical and structural engineers 
must also be familiar with similar build- 
ings in order to evaluate building sys- 
tems and propose cost effective repairs 
Specialists familiar with particular as- 
pects of building construction are 
brought in by the architect to evaluate a 
particular aspect of the project. Special- 
ists can include material consultants for 
masonry, stained glass and historic fin- 
ishes; building code consultants; and 
professional cost estimators 


Existing Building Conditions 

The first step of any Master Plan is an 
evaluation of existing conditions. Often 
the best way to start is by digging 
through old photographs, church re- 
cords, and drawings to determine how 
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the building has changed or been re- 
paired. This historical research gives an 
understanding of which architectural ele- 
ments are original, and assists the 
church in establishing priorities for pres- 
ervation. A building repair history points 
out the unique flaws every building has, 
items which require constant mainte- 
nance, and items which have been ne- 
glected over the years 

The next step is to conduct a systemat- 
ic “health check” of the existing building 
conditions. This includes careful obser- 
vation of the building to determine areas 
of wear, damage and breakdown, and an 
assessment of electrical and mechanical 
systems. This review should also identify 
building code deficiencies including 
health and safety issues, energy conser- 
vation, and handicapped access. Current 
maintenance practices should be evalu- 
ated at this time to determine if the 
maintenance style is appropriate to the 
building. For example, spreading salt on 
walks during the winter will eventually 
cause serious damage to adjacent ma- 
sonry 


Programming 
Church groups often start thinking about 
renovations because they are unhappy 
with some aspect of how the building 
works. A Master Plan should describe 
how the building is currently used, the 
growth or changes anticipated for the fu- 
ture, and identify zoning and building 
codes affecting the project. An architect 
should evaluate the appropriateness of 
particular spaces for reuse, and help 
church representatives articulate their 
needs and priorities. Design options 
should be generated to facilitate discus- 
sion and help church members under- 
stand what is possible 

Church renovations are often not un- 
dertaken for a number of years after a 
Master Plan has been completed. Conse- 
quently, it is critical that the Master Plan 
explain church goals and motivations for 
selecting the proposed renovation plans, 
and include the design options consid- 
ered and rejected. With this information, 
future building committees can make in- 
formed decisions on how the plans need 
to be altered to meet updated needs, 
without starting the planning process all 
over again 


Work Scope, Budgets and Phasing 

With a good understanding of the exist- 
ing building and renovations planned for 
the building, the Master Plan should set 


out recommendations and a scope of 
work for undertaking maintenance, re- 
pairs, and renovations 

After identifying the workscope, the 
cost of the project can be developed. The 
budget needs to address each work item 
and the nature of how the work will pro- 
ceed, whether as one large project or in 
phases. Our firm generally consults with 
professional cost estimators or local 
contractors to develop accurate costs re- 
flecting local market conditions and the 
complexities of executing renovation 
and restoration work 

Church preservation and renovation 
projects are sometimes broken into more 
manageable sizes because of limited 
funds or the need to occupy sections of 


re e 
Paulist Center Community Chapel, model of renovi 


the building during renovations. The 
Master Plan should group and prioritize 
work ina logical manner. The first priority 
should be to solve emergency issues 
such as building conditions threatening 
life or building safety. The next priority 
should be to maintain a weather tight 
building shell, followed by the repair of 
significant architectural items. Function- 
al changes and visual improvements to 
the building can often be divided into 
phases as well. Generally, budgets can 
only be projected for two years, so occa- 
sional review of project costs and works- 
copes are required to maintain accurate 
and realistic fundraising goals. Church 
members must be apprised of the in- 
creased overall costs and time incurred 


ated chapel as proposed by the Master Plan. 
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by phasing to make an informed decision 
regarding project phasing 


Execution of the Plan 
Every church community uses its plan in 
a different manner. Three examples from 
our firm's experience illustrate how Mas- 
ter Plans have been used 
1. Paulist Center Community, Boston, MA. The 
Paulist Center is an active urban Catholic 
community, housed in a six-story brick 
building constructed in 1956. The build- 
ing includes a chapel originally designed 
for noon time use by downtown workers, 
but which now serves a thriving congre- 
gation with strong attendance at week- 
end masses and events. The Center pro- 
vides a number of important community 
outreach programs, such as programs for 
disenfranchised Catholics and a weekly 
supper club for homeless people, making 
it an important gathering place for di- 
verse groups. The Paulist Center is locat- 
ed in an historic district, which affects 
any visual changes which can be made to 
the building exterior 

When the Center first hired Ann Beha 
Associates, it was interested in renovat- 
ing the chapel to reflect current worship- 
ping needs. After some discussion, it be- 
came clear that changes to the chapel 
would affect heating, plumbing and 
structural work throughout the building, 
and that Center members were eager to 
solve problems in other areas of the 
building 

A Master Plan for the entire building 
was essential to guide these interlocking 
renovations. The plan addresses alter- 
ations in counselling and office areas 
renovations to the entrance areas and 
chapel, the impact of renovations on the 
residential floors, and renovations to the 
basement kitchen and auditorium. The 
plan was completed in 1986, when a 
fundraising campaign was started 

In 1988, the Paulist Center Community 
experienced failures in kitchen equip- 
ment—the heart of the weekly evening 
meals offered to approximately 150 
homeless people. Replacing the failed 
equipment required substantial upgrad- 
ing of the kitchen exhaust system to 
meet the building codes. Although the 
Master Plan did not include kitchen reno- 
vations in the first phase of the project, 
this crisis made kitchen renovations the 
number one priority. Since the plan had 
recommended nearby restrooms to be 
renovated at the same time to save on 
construction costs, the Center moved 
ahead with these renovations as well. In 


Elm Street Congregational Church, original condition of the counselling area 


RR | 


Elm Street Congregational Church, renovated counselling and reception area 


this case, the Master Plan guided the ren- 
ovation “package,” and helped deter- 
mine the extent of work and budget re- 
quired to accomplish the project 


2. Elm Street Congregational Church, South- 
bridge, MA. Members of Elm Street Con- 
gregational Church were frustrated by 
the condition of their historic 1870's 


brick church and the appearance of their 
1950's counselling area, when they ap- 
proached Ann Beha Associates. An early 
goal of the congregation was to develop 
a number of renovation packages with 
achievable budgets to upgrade the build- 
ing. A comprehensive Master Plan was 
developed for the preservation of the his- 
toric church, sanctuary renovations, ren- 
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Elm Street Congregational Church, renovated 
vestry area 


ovations to the counselling and recep- 
tion areas, and making the building fully 
accessible to the handicapped. Phase | 
included exterior maintenance and re- 
pairs, and was conducted with consulting 
advice from our firm. Phase II included 
heating system repairs, renovation of the 
vestry, and renovation of counselling and 
reception areas, which required full pro- 
fessional services, and was completed in 
1985. The Church is continuing its fund- 
raising to complete future phases 


3. St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, Hanover, MA. 
Originally built in 1810, and altered in 
the late 19th and 20th centuries, St. An- 
drew's Church was substantially demol- 
ished by fire on Christmas Day, 1986. A 
short but necessary planning phase en- 
sued to determine the extent of the ar- 
chitect's work, to define the work to be 
undertaken by the Parish, to develop the 
budget for rebuilding, and to analyze ex- 
pansion possibilities of the undercroft 
for office and meeting rooms. During the 
planning phase, the Church set clear 
goals for the rebuilding: restore the his- 
toric exterior, provide handicapped ac- 
cess, enlarge the altar and choir areas to 
meet contemporary needs, and restore 
remaining church elements. Ann Beha 
Associates measured and catalogued re- 
maining fragments of building elements, 
and reviewed photographs and historic 
documents brought forth by church 
members to get a clear understanding of 
the congregation's history and original 
appearance of the building 
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Saint Andrew's Episcopal Church, Hanover, Mass 


The exterior is a faithful replication of 
the original, with an addition to accom- 
modate handicapped access and emer- 
gency egress. Substantial efforts were 
made to salvage surviving church struc- 
ture and windows, Tiffany stained glass 
and the central brass chandelier. The al- 
tar was made from charred timbers re- 
moved from the original roof 


Conclusion 

Good planning results in careful preser- 
vation, well considered renovation and 
proper allocation of church funds. Pres- 
ervation and renovation of a church 
symbolize the faith and commitment of a 
congregation toward its mission and 
future generations. An architect can ask 
for no finer task than to be part of a team 
to continue the life of a well loved 
church 


St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, interior of sanctuary 


following fire, prior to restoration 


St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, exterior after 
reconstruction 


Photo by Wallace Gruenberg 
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A VISUAL ESSAY 


By Kirk Edward Gittings 


irk Edward Gittings is an architectural photogra 

pher in Albuquerque, New Mexico, who has 

spent four years documenting New Mexico's his 
toric churches. He envisions his work as a tryptich: Part 


1, entitled "Chaco Body," deals with Anasazi-Pueblo reli- 


gious sites; Part 2, the present Adobe Churches and Part 
3 will focus on Navajo sacred places. Because he was so 
disturbed by the possibility that this unique cultural as- 
set might be lost, he secured funding from the NEA and 
enlisted the-help of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe which 
opened the doors of the churches to him. There have 
been major exhibits of the work in Silver City, N.M. dur- 
ing Preservation Week and at the Albuquerque Museum 
entitled “Monuments of Adobe: The History of Religious 
Architecture of New Mexico." 


All photos in this essay 9 Kirk Gittings/SYNTAX 


Santa Cruz de La Canala at Santa Cruz. Const. date 1733 


Detail of altar at San Jose de Aracia, Trampas, New Mexico 
Const. date 1776. 


Plaster angel, North Chapel, Santa Cruz de La Cañala 
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Buttresses at San Francisco de Asisi, Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico 
Const. date 1810 


Hand carved crucivix at San Francisco de Asisi in Ranchos de Taos 


Restored altar screen (1979) at Santa Cruz de la Cañala. Const. date i : 
1733 San Lorenzo de Picuris, Picuris Pueblo, New Mexico. Const. date 1770. 
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POETRY IN 


ARCHITECTURE 


By Tadao Ando 


CHURCH ON THE WATER 
Location: Tomamu, Hokkaido 
Design: Tadao Ando Architect & 


Associates 
Built up: September 1988 
Site area: 6,730 sq. met 
Building area: 344.94 sq. met 
Total floor area: 520.04 sq. met 
Structure: Rigid frame reinforced concrete 
Function: Chapel, attendant's room, lobby 


his chapel is built on the edge of a 
body of water. The entire plan con- 
sists of two squares, one 10 meters 


square and the other 15 meters square, 
that overlap and are arranged facing a 
man-made lake. An L-shaped wall is 
wrapped around these squares. With the 
man-made lake in view, one walks along 
the free-standing wall and climbs a gen 
tle slope until one is led to an approach 


area, enclosed on four sides by milk- 
white frosted glass. This is an enclosure 
of light. Here beneath the sky stand four 
contiguous crosses. The screen of 
frosted glass captures a segment of the 
sky directly and visitors are enveloped in 
a flood of light. The subtle contrast of 
lights gives this place solemnity. One 
continues downward on a dark, curving 
stairway until suddenly a cross and the 
dark blue lake appear. The horizon 
divides the sky from the earth, the sacred 
from the profane 

The captured landscape changes its 
appearance from moment to moment. In 
that transition, visitors can sense the 
presence of nature and the sacred 

The sunlight, the lake and the sky will 
no doubt continue to sing in diverse 
melodies 


CHURCH OF THE LIGHT 

Location: Osaka, Japan 

Design: Tadao Ando Architect & 
Associates 

Built up: April 1989 

Site area: 838.60 sq. met 

Building area: 113.04 sq. met 

Total floor area: 1 13.04 sq. met 

Structure: Reinforced concrete 

Function: Church 


he cost of the building was expect- 
T ed to far exceed the budget. As it 
turned out, however, contributions 
by the congregation sufficed, and the to- 
tal cost was only 25 million yen. | had 
doubts that it could be completed. Even 
as the walls went up | didn't think the 
roof could be constructed 
At first, therefore, | was thinking along 
the lines of a roofless chapel. I thought it 
would be an interesting process of gradu- 
al construction, with the roof added four 
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or five years after the contributions had 
accumulated. However, the chapel was 
completed without going through such a 
long process, thanks to the enthusiasm 
of the congregation and the construction 
company 

Contemporary architecture is under 
the sway of economic rationalism. Every 
thing is determined by cost, and there is 
no room for human consideration. Is it 
possible for architecture to exist today other than 
as a commercial product? Things are created 
as consumer goods; they are manufac 
tured and disappear. It is as if the human 
act of “making” or 
thing to be despised or to be ashamed of 


using” was some- 


This work raises questions about the 
present condition. It was significant in 
that it reaffirmed for me the notion that 
the economically rational way is not the 
only way by which things may be made 
This church is located in a quiet residen 
tial district in Ibaraki City, Osaka Prefec- 
ture. A chapel and the minister's house 
both of wood construction, existed on 
the site and the church was planned as 
an addition. The building was sited on 
the basis of its relationship to the exist- 
ing buildings and its solar orientation 


Church of the Light, interior 
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Church of the Light 


For further information on Ando's 
work, see John Morris Dixon's article, "Ta- 
dao Ando: Abstraction Serving Reality 
in Progressive Architecture, February 2, 1990 
He describes Ando as one among a se- 
lect group of architects asked to lecture 
teach and compete for prestigious com- 
missions all over the world, but one who 
is self-taught, learning from experience 
in a carpenter shop, from his own observ- 
ing of buildings, and from sketching on 
four continents. After opening an office 
in Osaka in 1969, and being shown in the 
exhibitions, A New Wave in Japanese Archi- 
lecture and Tokyo: Form and Spirit, he has 
been invited as Visiting Professor at Yale 
Columbia and Harvard, while maintain- 
ing a staff of 20 in Japan 

Mr. Dixon quotes Ando's statement: "I 
believe that contemporary architects will 
return to the problems that Modernism 
left unsolved 20 years ago." Ando be- 
lieves, however, that Modernism must be 
counted as at least an accomplice to the 

environmental crime" of recent decades 
that has made the world's cities monoto- 
nous environments 

Mr. Dixon predicts that we will see 
much more of this architect's work 


CUMMINGS 
STUDIOS 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN & 
RESTORATION 


ARCHITECTURAL 


GLASS 


EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOM WORK 
LARGE & SMALL SCALE 
SINCE 1922 


(413) 664-6578 * MA 
(619) 583-2932 * CA 


BOX 427 
NORTH ADAMS * MA 01247 


THOMAS HARDY, 


ARCHITECT 


By Donald J. Winslow 


homas Hardy's career as an archi- 
tect was a youthful one, from 1856 
to 1870, the fourteen years from 
the age of sixteen to thirty of his long life 
(1840-1928). Although Hardy's career as 
a novelist and poet has overshadowed 
his earliest profession, he had a lifelong 
interest in architecture, clearly evident in 
his writings and in the many accounts of 
his life. His keen observation of details 
often has been noted in his fiction and 
poetry, but it is also evident in his archi- 
tectural writings, including a remarkable 
early notebook, full of working sketches 
made during the 1860s 
Descended from three generations of 
masons, Hardy was born in a thatched 
cottage built by his grandfather in the 
hamlet of Higher Bockhampton 
miles east of the county town of Dorches- 
ter, in Dorset, England. His father was a 
master mason with several 
working for him. Young Thomas, the el 
dest of four children, was at sixteen ap 


two 


assistants 


prenticed to a local architect and church 
restorer, John Hicks, in Dorchester, where 
his early experience was often connected 
with local churches, St 
chester, St. George's in Fordington (a 
part of Dorchester), and St. Michael's in 
Stinsford, the local parish of the Hardy 
family in Bockhampton 

From childhood to old age Hardy was 


Peters in Dor 


DONALD J. WINSLOW is Professor Emeritus 
of English, Boston University, where he taught 
for 41 years, specializing in Thomas Hardy, the 
Bloomsbury Group, biography, and 18th centu- 
ry literature. He is currently revising his Life- 
Writing: A Glossary of Terms in Biogra- 
phy, Autobiography, and Related Forms 
for the University of Hawaii Press 


intimately concerned with his Stinsford 
church funereal 
monumental sculpture remained in his 


where the images of 
mind for years and where as a young ar- 
chitect he drew plans of the church as it 
was in his grandparents' time, before the 
Many 
churches in England suffered the de- 
struction of their galleries when instru- 
mental choirs went out as pipe organs 


west gallery was removed 


Thomas Hardy 


came in. In fact, one of Hardy's early nov- 
els, Under the Greenwood Tree, is especially 
concerned with this change. In 1862, at 
the age of twenty-two, Hardy, 
trained as architect after five years with 
Hicks, went to London where he joined 


now 


i> 


Ta UN 
/ JA 


the architectural firm of Arthur W. Blom- 
field, a highly respected company that in- 
cluded several young assistants. Hardy's 
five years in London were of great impor- 
tance in his personal development both 
as a writer and as an architect. He could 
well have gone on to become a major fig- 
ure in the world of architecture, but his 
literary interest won out and he eventual- 
ly abandoned a career that his father ap- 
proved of for that of novelist, which his 
mother and his wife encouraged him to 
follow 
In London, young Hardy, at the age of 
twenty-three, won a prize for his essay, 
On the Application of Coloured Bricks 
and Terra Cotta to Modern Architecture," 
and received a Silver Medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects at the hand 
of Gilbert Scott, perhaps the most influ- 
ential architect of the day. This essay no 
longer exists, but two years later, in 1865, 
Hardy published in Chambers's Journal an- 
other How | Built Myself a 
House,” a charming, somewhat dramatic 
sketch, which brought him his first pay 
for any of his writing, three pounds and 
15 shillings. But after five years with 
Blomfield, Hardy's health was adversely 
affected by the pollution in London and 
he returned to the country, once again 
working for his former teacher, John 
Hicks, in Dorchester. After Hicks's death, 
Hardy worked for the architect G.R. Crick- 
may in Weymouth, a nearby seaside town 
that was growing rapidly, so that much of 
the work was the building of terraced 
houses in the expanding town. However, 
church restoration was also very much a 
part of the young architect's work 
Church architects in England are al- 
ways concerned with restoration of old 


essay 
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buildings as much as they are with the 
construction of new churches. When one 
considers the number of small, village 
churches built throughout the Middle 
Ages all over the British Isles, it is clear 
that many centuries of existence, wheth- 
er the churches were constantly in use or 
for years neglected, bring about decay 
even though the buildings are of solid 
stone 

Throughout the nineteenth century in 
England there was widespread activity in 
the restoration of old churches, part of 
the Gothic Revival reflected in art and lit- 
erature as well as in architecture. It was 
with small, sometimes isolated, 
churches that Thomas Hardy, as a young 
architect, was especially concerned 
Then, as now, there was controversy over 
the architecture of public buildings, 
though today Prince Charles and his crit- 
ics are more concerned with museums 
and office buildings than they are with 
churches. 

In the mid-nineteenth century Hardy 
was caught up in church restoration 
Most noteworthy for him was the church 
at St. Juliot, Boscastle, in Cornwall, where 
he was sent in 1870 by Crickmay to survey 
the situation of the seriously deteriorat- 
ing building. Hardy made detailed draw- 
ings and was to return to St. Juliot several 
times to supervise the work of the build- 
er, but not only for that reason. On the 
occasion of his first visit he met the sis- 
ter-in-law of the rector, Emma Lavinia 
Gifford, and fell in love with her. Four 
years later they were married. The story 
of both his love affair and his job as 
church restorer is to be found in fiction- 
alized form in his third novel, A Pair of Blue 
Eyes, where the hero is an architect. Many 
years later Hardy wrote that this novel 
was written at a time when "the craze for 
indiscriminate church-restoration had 
just reached the remotest nooks of west- 
ern England.” 

Even from the beginning Hardy was 
disturbed by the damage that was being 
done to ancient fabrics by the ruthless 
“improvements” restorers were making 
The desire for modern regularity in Goth- 
ic buildings resulted in the loss of histor- 
ic features of the old buildings. At St. Ju- 
liot, Hardy recalls years later, he once re- 
turned to find that the builder had 
removed an interesting early English 
window and had replaced an old oak 
rood screen of deal “varnished to a mir- 
ror-like brilliancy." When he inquired of 
the builder about the location of the 
valuable old oak screen, he found that 


From THE ARCHITECTURAL NOTEBOOK OF THOMAS HARDY 


the builder had burned it up to heat the 
workmen's "kittles." 

It seems likely that Hardy disappoint- 
ed his father in not continuing in the field 
of architecture, but the younger son, 
Henry. did follow in his father's business 
and carried on with local buildings and 
also the brick-making business. In the 
mid 1880s, when Thomas Hardy's career 
as novelist was well established, he de- 
signed for himself and Emma a house on 
the eastern edge of Dorchester, on a 
piece of land leased from the Duchy of 
Cornwall. The actual building of the 
house, Max Gate, was by brother Henry 
The house was—and still is—a substan- 
tial Victorian brick establishment, now 
owned by the National Trust, though pri- 
vately lived in 

In reviewing Hardy's career as an archi- 
tect, one finds two publications of most 
significance. The first was an article pub- 
lished in Cornhill Magazine in 1906, "Mem- 
ories of Church Restoration," and the se- 
cond is The Architectural Notebook of Thomas 
Hardy, published by C.J.P. Beatty in 1966, 
with a preface by Sir John Summerson 
and a long introduction dealing with all 
aspects of Hardy's architectural career. 

The “Memories of Church Restora- 
tion” essay was prepared to be presented 
to Hardy's fellow members of The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
an organization founded by Sir Gilbert, 


eminent architect and enthusiast for Pu- 
gin's notoriously Gothic works, including 
the Houses of Parliament. The main 
theme running through this essay is that 
of the conflict between aesthetics and 
antiquarianism in the restoration of 
Gothic churches throughout England. 
Hardy and his colleagues had been 
strongly influenced by Gilbert Scott, but 
Hardy came to regret the damage he had 
participated in by "restoring" from “a 
wanton wish to erect a more stylish” 
church. The shifting of windows, arches, 
and old monuments he had come to rec- 
ognize as desecration, along with the lev- 
eling of tombstones in churchyards. His 
experience led him to make other judg- 
mental remarks 


Next in harm to the re-designing of old build- 
ings and parts of them came the devastations 
caused by letting restorations by contract, 
with a clause in the specifications requesting 
the builder to give a price for “old materi- 
als"—the most important of these being the 
lead of the roofs, which was to be replaced by 
tiles or slate, and the oak of the pews, pulpit, 
altar-rails, etc., to be replaced by deal. This ter- 
rible custom is, | should suppose, discontin- 
ued in these days [1906]. Under it the builder 
was indirectly incited to destroy as much as 
possible of the old fabric as had intrinsic value 

Brasses have marvelously disappeared at 
such times, heavy brass chandeliers, marble 
tablets, oak carving of all sorts, lead work 
above all 
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Hardy gives numerous examples from his 
own experience, at St. Juliot and else- 
where 

Another restoration of 
churches Hardy complained of was the 
rehanging of church bells 


aspect of 


A barbarous practice is, | believe, very general 
that of cutting off the cannon of each bell— 
namely, the loop on the crown by which it has 
been strapped to the stock—and restrapping 
it by means of holes cut through the crown 
itself. The mutilation is sanctioned on the 
ground that, by so fixing it, the centre of the 
bell's gravity is brought nearer to the axis on 
which it swings, with advantage and ease to 
the ringing 


Hardy then tells of an incident connected 
with new bells at a church where he was 
involved in the rebuilding 


It being a popular and fashionable occasion 
the church was packed with its congregation 
long before the bells rang out for service 
When the ringers seized the ropes, a noise 
more deafening than thunder resounded from 
the tower in the ears of the startled sitters. Ter- 
rified at the idea that the tower was falling 
they rushed out at the door, ringers included, 
into the arms of the astonished bishop and 
clergy advancing in procession up the church- 
yard path, some of the ladies being in a faint- 
ing state. When calmness was restored by the 
sight of the tower standing unmoved as usual 
it was discovered that the six bells had been 
placed "in stay "—that is, in an inverted posi- 
tion ready for ringing, but in the hurry of prep- 
aration the clappers had been laid inside 
though not fastened on, and at the first swing 
of the bells they had fallen out upon the belfry 
floor 


Hardy says in 1906, now so many years 
after his architectural career, that if he 
were still practicing in the profession he 
would not "undertake church restoration 
under any circumstances." He finds no 
really satisfactory resolution between 
the "enthusiasm for newness” and pres- 
ervation of the old. Compromise seems 
to be impossible between the "material 
and spiritual attributes of Gothic artist- 
ry." Hardy's sympathies lie more with the 
antiquarians than with the architects. He 
opens his essay with the comment that 
"if all medieval buildings in England had 
been left as they stood at that date, to 
incur whatever dilapidations might have 
befallen them at the hands of time, 
weather, and general neglect this country 
would be richer in specimens today than 
it finds itself after the expenditure of mil- 
lions in a nominal preservation during 
that period." 


A church design by Thomas Hardy 


Triangles of dark € light stone set in a circle 
Tiled roof—finished with ridge-tile in patterns 


Stone Eaves Course 


Hipped Roof of Tower, covered with Tiles 


Stone Corbel-table 
Wrought iron Cross & Cresting 
Semi-circular on plan 


A few bold incised lines representing scenes from our Saviour's life 
Buttresses to resist thrust of Vault inside 

Base of Tower built battering to a height of 8 feet 

Low wrought iron gate to keep out children & animals 


The Architectural Notebook of Thomas Hardy 
is a small book of about 180 pages filled 
with sketches of church windows, fonts, 
decorative details, floor plans, along with 
notations. It is a worker's notebook, full 
of practical drawings and notes, often on 
specific buildings, especially Stinsford 
church. The 40-page introduction by 
C|P. Beatty is an admirable source of 
information not only on Hardy's archi- 
tectural career, but also on Victorian 
church architecture in general. The note- 
book is, as Beatty says, “a microcosm of 
the Victorian age,” for it includes “almost 
every aspect of Gothic church architec- 
ture." 

To the student of English literature, 
Hardy's architectural interest is a major 
aspect for the interpretation of his novels 
and poems, for they are full of allusions 
to architectural matters and many a char- 
acter is of that profession, most notably 
Jude Fawley, in Jude the Obscure, who as a 
mason works in Christminster (Hardy's 
Oxford). The hero of a lesser-known nov- 
el, A Laodicean, is a modern architectural 


engineer, and the hero of Hardy's next to 
last novel, The Well Beloved, is a sculptor 
who comes from that fascinating Isle of 
Portland, off the south coast of Dorset, 
where the quarries have provided Port- 
land stone for many London buildings. 
such as St. Paul's. All the 15 novels con- 
tain evidences of Hardy's architectural 
interests and his keen eye for details of 
buildings, from the smallest workman's 
cottage to the cathedrals Hardy knew so 
well not only in England but also on the 
Continent. From the 1870s on, through- 
out the rest of his life, Hardy continued 
to act as consultant on the restoration of 
various churches in Dorset. 

In the annals of British architecture 
Thomas Hardy's position may not be 
large, but in certain specific areas his es- 
says and his notebook constitute an in- 
teresting reflection on the widespread 
church restoration that was going on dur- 
ing his lifetime. Perhaps more important, 
Hardy's comments continue to reveal 
eternal problems for architects in any 
age 
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A SOUND EXPERIENCE 


Nowadays the price of cast bells is 
beyond the reach of most churches and 
the tape-playing equipment with its 
numerous moving parts requires 
continuous attention and renewal of 
worn-out distorted-sounding tapes. 
Added to which, the present carillons 
and chimes of the bell substitutes are 
inherently inadequate as they fail to 
produce the desired bass sounds of 
sizable bells. 


A new type of church bell—a unique and 
technically flawless achievement—is the 
Quasimodo Bell. This genuine break- 
through in microprocessor sound tech- 
nology reproduces the sonorous tonal 
qualities of such glorious-sounding bells 
as St. Peter's in Rome, St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey in London or the 
Dome in Cologne. 


48 Quasimodo Bells weigh less than 40 
lbs., require no maintenance or attention 
after installation and apart from any 
imaginable church bell function can be 
manually operated and instructed 
through a piano-style keyboard. 


Pastors/Donors/Committees: We invite 
you to listen to and scrutinize 
Quasimodo Bells. Don't be blinded by 
printed words and past glories. Be aware 
that a tape player remains a tape player 
with or without a down to the minute 
programmable digital timing device. Let 
be what others did yesterday! You want 
THE BEST today! Don't you? 


CALL TODAY TOLL FREE 
1-800-441-6260 


BELLTRON CORPORATION 
P.O.Box 6260 Libertyville, IL 60048 


A SMALL DIAMOND IN THE ROUGH 


Project 

Locust Avenue Church of Christ 

Interior renovation of a square, cinder 
block building with a severely restricted 
budget 


Congregation 

65 members in a small town, Manteca 
California 

Ralph Maier, Minister 


Architect 

Arthur Dyson, Fresno, California 
Interior Designer, Audrey Dyson 
Furnishings, Blake Miller, Don Finney 
and the congregation 


Problems/Solutions 


|.Scale of sanctuary — 9-1/2' tall, 36' 
wide, 50' long. Pulpit raised one foot 

Solution: Opening ceiling over pulpit 
area to bring in natural light. A continu- 
ous strip of mirror placed where the ceil- 
ing butts the wall all the way around the 
room, creating an illusion of flotation as 
well as height. The old fluorescent light 
Structures and existing ceiling fans kept, 
but the lights reoriented to run parallel 
rather than perpendicular to the length 
of the building, and fans were painted 
white to blend rather than attract atten- 
tion 


2. The wall space behind the pulpit, in- 
cluding the baptistery. Two doors, one on 
either side of the pulpit but not equidis- 
tant. The baptistery appearing as a rect 
angular window directly behind the pul- 
pit with gold curtains, impressing a new- 
comer as puppet 
theater 

Solution: A large wall mural of Douglas 
fir strips. The geometric design of the 
mural became the central feature of the 
building, reflected in varying degrees 
throughout the interior and exterior. It is 
a diamond shape, paralleling and reflect- 
ing the pitch of the roof, now visible from 
the interior. The opening for the baptis- 
tery was left rectangular but was made 
the center of the diamond framed with 
wood trim and a navy blue drape cut to 
fill the shape of the frame, thereby dimin- 
ishing distraction 


reminiscent of a 


Main wall chapel (before) 


Main wall chapel (after). Note new ceiling opening over pulpit 


3. Dark wood paneling on walls created a de 
pressing atmosphere 

Solution: Skilled craftsmen in the small 
congregation were asked to work on inte- 
rior pieces designed by the architect with 
no departure from his design. They creat- 
ed a pulpit, communion table, and flower 
stands of red oak and plane sliced oak 
plywood. All were based on the diamond 
pattern with lines crossing and forming 


angles to draw the eye up to the expanse 
of light above 


The title and material for this article were given 
by Cynthia Collier, a California writer, who at- 
tests that every Sunday from every angle a new 
view of relationships and interactions of lines is 
presented to the congregation. Satisfied with its 
interior renovation it is now ready to tackle the 
exterior 
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Pulpit area (before) 


Section before 


iR co UE AAA UU LU HOPPTETEET Mili M LA E M b. 4 Section after 
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AREAS OF DIFFERENCE 


n 1920 the Boston City Directory listed 

53 synagogues, including one listed as 

Vilna Shul which served an Orthodox 
working class congregation. It had been 
founded in the 1890s by immigrants from 
Vilna, Lithuania, the greatest center of 
rabbinic learning in Eastern Europe, and 
built for around $20,000. Boston archi 
tect Max Kalman had designed the two- 
story, L shaped building with a large, cir- 
cular stained glass window incorporating 
a Star of David 

Arnold Berke describes the interior in 
the February issue of Preservation News 
‘The interior is reminiscent of a colonial 
church but integrates the traditional ele- 
ments of an orthodox synagogue, includ- 
ing the elaborately carved wooden ark on 
the rear wall of the second floor sanctu- 
ary. Designed by local cabinet maker Sam 
Katz, the ark is embellished with Jewish 
symbols but topped with a freestanding 
bald eagle with spread wings—a tribute 
to the immigrants’ new country. Separate 
seating is provided for women in a sec- 
tion oriented at a right angle to that for 
men. Marble plaques in both sections list 
in Hebrew the synagogue's earliest mem- 
bers 

The congregation enjoyed worship on 
14-18 Phillips Street until urban renewal 
in the 1950s changed the demography of 
Beacon Hill and a slow decline in mem 
bership began. They became afraid that 
their synagogue might be taken by emi 
nent domain and so in 1964 they passed 
the following by-law 


If at anytime the synagogue shall be taken by 
eminent domain or any governmental agency 
all monies received from said taking must be 
distributed to traditional religious organiza 
tions in Israel such as Yeshivas, Orphans or 
Old Age Homes within 30 days of receiving 
these monies 


Services, though reduced, were contin 
ued through the '70s, but by 1985 only 
one member remained. This last member 
requested voluntary dissolution as a syn- 
agogue with the proceeds from the sale 
to go to nine charitable organizations in 
Israel as had been directed by the con- 
gregation 

It is unfortunate that since that time 


West End, looking toward Leverett Street, 1910 


the future of Vilna Shul has been in 
doubt. Just when everyone thinks a per 
manent decision is to be made, another 
barrier prevents it. A nearby synagogue 
has laid claim that a legal doctrine called 
CY PRESS is applicable in this case 
namely that proceeds of a dissolved 
charity are to go to the most similar orga- 
nization in the area, and therefore, the 
proceeds rightfully belong to them. This 
was resolved by the court charging the 
state attorney to sell the building and 
distribute 85 percent of the net assets to 
the appealing synagogue and 15 percent 
to charities in Israel 

Neighbors and friends of Vilna Shul 
petitioned the Boston Landmarks Com- 
mission to make a study of landmark eli- 
gibility for the interior; the exterior is al- 
ready protected by stringent Beacon Hill 
preservation codes. Landmark designa- 
tion was approved 8-1 


Vilna Shul 
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^ Historic Boston Inc 


Photo courtesy of Boston Public Library 


© Historic Boston Inc 


Photo by Carter Wilkie 


As a result of this, Historic Boston (which 
describes itself as "bringing people and 
resources together to preserve endan- 
gered significant structures") made a 
proposal to buy and restore the shul as 
the Vilna Center for Jewish Heritage 
much as the Museum of Afro American 
History, also on Beacon Hill. (See Faith € 
Form, Fall 1989.) The second floor would 
serve as a museum and the first floor 
would house income producing offices 
This proposal was made contingent on 
non-removal of the original ark as had 
been petitioned by another synagogue 
and which was at first granted 

The ark was built for that space," a 
neighbor was quoted, "and if it is re- 
moved, it will damage the ark and the 
structural and cultural integrity of the 
building." But areas of difference became 
apparent. Others protested, saying that 
Judaism is a living religion and that holy 
items are holy only as long as they are 
used by practicing Jews, and not if they 
are in a museum 

It is inevitable in a case of this kind 
that the separation of church and state 
issue will arise. It is clouded in this in- 
stance because the Vilna Shul was dis- 
solved so many years ago and is only an 
echo of a living thing. In fact, it would 
have been illegal for the courts not to 
consider a petitioner's request, which in 
fact was made 

Regardless of the difference in opin- 
ions for the future of Vilna Shul, it re- 
mains a fact that it is the only remaining 
synagogue built by Jewish immigrant 
communities that flourished in Boston in 
the late 19th and 20th centuries 

Estelle Shohet Brettman who today 
lives on Beacon Hill and whose great 
grandfathers name appears on Vilna 
Shul's marble plaque says, "Its sanctuary 
is fraught with the memories and spirit of 
its founders who pooled their meager 
earnings to build a monument to their 
beliefs and the observance of their reli- 
gious ritual. The shul is also, | think, its 
own memorial to the resistance and de- 
struction of World War II in their home- 
land of Vilna 


Current Status 

The Boston City voted 8-4 
against the landmark decision and the 
Supreme Judicial Court Justice enjoined 
them from reconsidering until further or- 
der of the court. Historic Boston's option to 
buy the shul has been rejected and their 
check returned. Mayor Flynn, the Boston 
Globe, and Jane Holtz Kay, architecture 


Council 


B mmt] 


Sanctuary, Vilna Shul 


Ark, Vilna Shul 


critic for The Nation and author of Preserv 
ing New England are strong supporters 
The Landmarks Commission has asked 
its attorney to pursue its options in ap 


pealing the case 

Editors Note: Those attending IFRAA's Na- 
tional Conference in Boston may want to climb 
Beacon Hill and see Vilna Shul as it stands today 
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ART FORMS IN GLASS 


IO EAST MORELAND AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19118 


215-247-5721 


"LEONE McNEILas 


MASONRY RESTORATION: 
LEAD & LIGHT WORKS «STRUCTURAL REPAIRS+ 


Contemporary Stained Glass design- WEATHERPROOFING* 
ing and fabrication for Religious and 
Secular Environments, always main- 
|| taining a sensitivity in its creative PROVIDENCE * RI 
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CONCRETIZING 
SPIRITUALITY: 
REFLECTIONS ON 
BUILDING THE NEW 
TEMPLE ISRAEL 


By Marc Wilson 


eflecting on building a synagogue, 
Pis one's own, brings on a 
ush of ambivalence. On one hand 
is the impulse to concoct an elaborate 
rationale for its design that moves for- 
ward from the first chapter of Genesis 
On the other hand is the inclination to 
eschew making profound architectural 
statements. We are, we could credibly 
claim, the “People of the Book,” who 
have never gloried in magnificent edi- 
fices or profound architectural state- 
ments 
Yet, it is true that Jewish committees 
have built noteworthy synagogues, and 
relatively few have been such monstros- 
ities that they have desecrated the spiri- 
tuality they were meant to embody. How 
does one use architecture as an instru- 


RABBI MARC WILSON has been the leader of 
congregations in Morton Grove, Ill., and Atlan- 
ta, Ga., with a current position in Charlotte, 
N.C. Educated in New York Yeshiva and De- 
Paul Universities, and Hebrew Theological Col- 
lege in Chicago, he has been active in community 
affairs serving on the Executive Committee of the 
Mayor's Religious Advisory Committee, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and projects for 
the homeless and various interfaith committees 
In 1983, he was awarded the Atlanta Journal 
Community Service Award as Public Servant of 
the Year 


The architectural firm of Lee * Nichols is located 
in Charlotte, N.C. Its design for Temple Israel 
received an award from the North Carolina AIA 
Chapter 


Kv 


Model of Temple Israel, Charlotte, N.C. Architects: Lee » Nichols Architecture 


ment for stimulating the spirit and for 
giving a sense of at-homeness in the wor- 
shiper or even in the casual visitor? That 
question becomes especially challenging 
when we bring it to the special idiosyn- 
cratic demands of Jewish worship, study 
and fellowship. 

When the final chapter is written, it will 
no doubt be proved that the Jews, not 
Louis Sullivan, coined the maxim "Form 
ever follows function." For, the central 
question to meaningful synagogue archi- 
tecture is: Which architectural forms will 
help create the environment most con- 
ducive to actualizing the spiritual and 
communal visions of Judaism? Not what 
spiritually and communally do you think 
you can make out of the space that we 
have designed for you? 

| had the privilege of asking the late 
Percival Goodman, the dean of American 
synagogue architects, what he consid- 
ered the most beautiful synagogue in the 
world. Significantly he reminisced not of 
New Yorks Temple Emanu-El or Lon- 


don's Bevis Marks, but about a plain 
whitewashed room in Jerusalem, the last 
rays of daylight streaming through the 
windows, the only appointment a simple 
table around which a group of Chasidim 
sat, singing the doleful melodies that bid 
the Sabbath farewell. Had there been 
even one more element or adornment in 
the room Goodman insisted, the perfec- 
tion of the moment would have been en- 
tirely lost 

Since the Jewish approach to spiritual- 
ity and communality is not monolithic, 
and since Judaism perceives architecture 
as a means, not as an end in itself, we 
must address two prerequisite questions 
as we embark on a synagogue building 
project 
1. What kind of spiritual-communal at- 
mosphere do we wish to create? 
2. How can architectural forms best cre- 
ate the ambiance through which those 
objectives will be realized? 

The two questions may also be posited 
as a mandate and a response: rabbi and 
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congregants must convey to architects 
their vision of a spiritually uplifted, har- 
monious congregation, and architects 
must reply with structural and aesthetic 
forms that best actualize that vision 

Let me as the rabbi of the new Temple 
Israel in Charlotte reflect on the spiritual- 
communal ideals that underlie the 
charge we have given our architects 


I. An Intimate Environment 

Creating a sense of warmth and intimacy 
in our sanctuary is of primary impor 
tance. Judaism calls for a feeling of com 
fortable approachability to the Divine 
This poses a problem since our regular 
Sabbath congregation is 150-400 but ex- 
pands to 1,500 on High Holy Days 


2. Participants, Not Audience 

Of equal importance is the compelling 
need to create a sense of unity, not sepa- 
rateness between pulpit and congrega- 
tion, between clergy and laity. This stems 
from the venerated belief that the rabbi 
is neither priest nor intercessor, but 
teacher, and that every member of the 
congregation is equally suited, equally 
holy and capable of presenting prayers 
before God. We envision services as fully 
participatory with congregants sharing 
equally in the consecrated task of creat- 
ing an inspired ambiance. We reject any 
configuration that implies that the rabbi 
and officiants are actors on stage per- 
forming before a passive audience of 
congregants. Architecture 
courage bridging such a chasm rather 
than exacerbating it, particularly in the 
unison chanting of traditional prayer 
melodies 


should en- 


3. A Coherent Jewish Theme 
Significantly, the question of a unifying 
theme or symbol is secondary to the so- 
ciological concern of a participatory envi- 
ronment. This relates to Goodman's ob- 
servation about simplicity. Warmth and 
participation are in themselves the 
theme and unity, for it is a basic tenet 
that a House of God must first and fore- 
most be a place of human fellowship, a 
prototype for the ideal community we 
should be creating in the outside world 
once we have left the sanctuary. Howev- 
er, this should not preclude the possibili- 
ty of a more overt symbol. Lamentably, 
this is difficult since (though the idea is 
noble) the execution of an appropriate 
symbol is problematic 

I know a congregation that ran out of 
funds toward the end of its building pro- 


Site plan 


UA 


East elevation 


South elevation 


ject and justified the use of Madison 
Square Garden style lighting by claiming 
it symbolized the star-studded sky on the 
night before the Revelation on Mt. Sinai 
There is a tendency to overdo, to be 
childishly literal, to violate the delicate 
line between sentiment and sentimen- 
tality, to choose symbols that are trite or 
ostentatious. After many metaphysical 


discussions relating to communality we 
arrived at a symbolism for our temple 
that was inspired by the recurring imag- 
ery in our liturgy of God spreading “His 
canopy of peace” over the world. This 
metaphor aptly conveys our vision of 
God's presence as being the force that 
galvanizes isolated individuals into a 
harmonious people-hood, into a conse- 
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Floor plan 


Memorial Gallery section 


Sanctuary section 


crated community with a sense of calling 
that is transcendent. Worship under this 
‘canopy of peace” thus becomes an 
occasion for communion with God, a 
moment of coalescence of all the 
positive forces in the universe (the 
Hebrew word for Peace, shalom, literally 
means completeness), and a sense of 


oneness with fellow worshipers of the 
past, present and future 


4. The Significance of Orientation 

Religious law mandates that all Jews wor- 
ship facing Jerusalem, thus requiring that 
our sanctuary be directed toward the 
East. This was particularly challenging 


given the overall site plan of Shalom 
Park: Logically, the main entrance to the 
synagogue should have been along its 
eastern perimeter, the side that must, by 
religious requirement, be occupied by 
the pulpit and Holy Ark 

On the other hand, the eastward direc- 
tion does provide additional ground for 
rich symbolism: (a) the notion that we 
are united in our worship with fellow 
Jews everywhere, directing our hearts, 
minds, bodies to the place we perceive as 
the spiritual center of the universe; (b) 
the idea that the forces of nature have 
influence over the way we worship, thus 
the impetus to draw upon the inherent 
beauty of nature, to minimize artificiality, 
and to create a strong bond between 


outside” and “inside 


5. Statement of the Larger 
Community 

The community campus concept of Sha- 
lom Park (see Faith and Form, Fall 1988) is 
together the 
strengths and resources of the Jewish 
community. It could, however, be errone- 
ously perceived as a “circling of wagons,” 
or self-imposed ghetto. Our purpose is 
not to aggrandize Temple Israel, nor to 
signify any withdrawal from the main- 
stream of communal life, but to project a 
prominent presence to daily passersby 


an endeavor to draw 


on Providence Road 


6. A Friendly Place for Children 

It is crucial that our Temple be a friendly 
and inviting place for children. Often they 
see a sanctuary as a forbidding, stern 
place. Architectural have 
strong positive or negative influences 


forms can 
We want our children to have an almost 
Pavlovian association between the sanc- 
tuary worship and the sensation of being 
embraced and nurtured. Judaism tradi- 
tionally has emphasized the linkage of 
the generations and this should be evi- 
dent 


7. Enfranchising the Handicapped 

It is equally crucial that the handicapped 
and elderly have complete and comfort 
able access. This means more than creat- 
ing a “user friendly’ environment or 
compliance with building codes, but 
rather a fulfillment of the Divine impera- 
tive that special sensitivity and caring be 
shown to those who are physically, or for 
that matter emotionally or mentally im- 
paired. The scrupulousness with which 
we include them under our canopy be- 
comes a prototype for the caring of the 
larger community 
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8. How Big? membership in order to sustain a large synagogue. The most thoughtful among 
The new Temple must be of good service budget, staff, and programming must at us realize, of course, that ultimately. "a 


to its current membership (approximate some point be counter-balanced by the space is just a space,” unless it is filled 
ly 650 families) but it also must antici impetus to found other synagogues in with spiritual and humanizing qualities 
pate continued growth commensurate new areas. This has become a national that architects cannot create. By the 
with the growth of Charlotte and the Jew trend among visionary congregations same token, we understand that some ar 
ish community. How large a facility we Needless to say, concerns of largenes chitecture is more conducive than others 
should build, however, should not be de and anticipated growth have profound to achieving our highest objectives 
termined solely by funds and acreage impact on architectural plans. This is one What is a House of God?" a Chasidic 
but by the deeper questions of determin of the areas in which architects may b« master was once asked 

ing the point at which we would sacrifice justified in taking a bold advocacy, re It is," he replied, "nothing more and 
the ideals of spirituality and communal minding synag leaders that ideals, nothing less than any place you are wel 
ity along with dollars, dwindle as largeness come when you come and missed when 

This calls for the congregation to subli becomes a predominant motive you are gone 

mate any tendency to see itself as being These eight principles represent the To the extent that architecture can be 
all things to all people, and to reject the most important values, ideals and vi an instrument for conveying that sense of 
notion that its manifest destiny will be sions that, to the extent possible, we — welcome-ness and missing-ness, we will 
fulfilled only if it continues an uninhibit hope will be translated into architectural have truly worked together toward creat 


ed growth. The pragmatic need foralarge and aesthetic forms as we build a new ing an authentic House of God 
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Melotte-Morse Stained Glass, Inc. 


Nothing sounds like 
a finely tuned cast bell. 
Nothing. 
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TWO RECENT MEMORIALS 


AND RIGHTEOUSNESS LIKE A MIGHTY $ A 
MARTIN LUTHER KING IR 


Civil Rights Memorial, Montgomery, Alabama, by Maya Lin 


morial recently dedicated in Montgomery, Alabama 

is involved immediately with the sight and sound of 
falling WATER as a healing and sustaining life source 
The curving black granite wall is bathed in water and in- 
scribed with Martin Luther King's biblical words ”. . . until 
justice rolls down like waters and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” Water flows up from within a 12 foot 


T* viewer of architect Maya Lin's Civil Rights Me- 


granite disk and gently and continuously reveals the 
names of those inscribed in memory 


Morris Dees, the executive director of the Southern 
Poverty Law Center who provided the funding for the me- 
morial, speaks of Maya Lin: "She can capture the essence 
of a moment of history with simple forms that evoke the 
widest range of emotions." 
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ten foot bronze monument 
Acre Behold was recently 

dedicated at the Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia to commemorate the first 
national celebration of Dr. King's 
birthday. Patrick Morelli, a sculptor 
who lives and works in Manhattan, 
created his concept from the baptis- 
mal scene in Alex Haley's book Roots, 
in which the heroic father raises his 
infant child to the heavens Be- 
hold! Mr. Morelli, educated at Duke 
and Syracuse, is an educator as well 
as an artist and has devised a special 
program in sculpture for students in 
Brooklyn. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has selected for its permanent 
collection the Behold infant sculpture 
and it will be exhibited there 


Phot 


Associated Press photo 


Mrs. Coretta Scott King, actor John Amos (left) and sculptor Patrick Morelli unveil the permanent 10 foot 
bronze “Behold” monument at the King Center National Historic Site in Atlanta, Georgia on January 
11, 1990. The sculpture overlooks the tomb of Dr. Martin Luther King, Ir. 


The Smithsonian Institution has selected for its 
permanent collection a monumental casting of the 
‘Behold’ infant sculpture (bronze, 25"x20"x20" 
The sculpture will be exhibited at the Smithsonian's 
National Museum of American Art in 
Washington, D.C 
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WESTMINSTER 
PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH 


Peoria, Illinois 


Phillips Swager Associates, Inc. 


hillips Swager Associates believes 
Pp: a true team effort of the owner, 

architect and contractor. When re- 
quired by the project, the architectural 
portion of the team can include special- 
ties beyond those available in their of- 
fice. In the Westminster Project, Weese 
Hickey Weese was selected jointly by the 
owner and Phillips Swager Associates to 
provide the physical design of the facility 
Tom Wilson was the principal-in-charge, 
and R. Lawrence Kirkegaard the acousti- 


cal consultant 

The design process included study and 
analysis of issues relating to Westmin- 
ster's history and culture. There was a 
strong sense that the new facility be re- 
flective of the past and at the same time 
responsive to the needs of the congrega- 
tion of today and the future. Weese Hick- 
ey Weese was heavily involved in the de- 
sign phases of the project with the major 
balance of the effort handled by Phillips 
Swager Associates, Inc 


The Design for Westminster 
In designing the new Westminster 
Church, the task was to embody through 
its architecture the broad spiritual aspi- 
rations of the congregation. From the ini- 
tial client interviews through the build- 
ing completion, the ongoing collabora- 
tion of committees, congregation and 
architects directed this design process 
The client clearly articulated the needs in 
words. The architects’ duty was to re- 
spond in full measure to build those 
words into three dimensions, to imagine 
an entire structure, integrated, consis- 
tent, and cut from the whole cloth 

Disposition of the building elements 
followed the natural desire to symbolize 
this edifice as a church; tower, facade, 
and porches standing apart from external 
distraction opening only to a cloistered 
focus on the south. The overall setting 
harmonizes with its neighbors and the 
wider landmark district 

Interior spaces leading from outer nar- 
thex to chancel—or alternatively to the 
chapel or parlor—are intended as a step- 
by-step progression that draws us for- 
ward to successive focuses of our atten- 
tion. We proceed now from low, darker 
spaces to higher, brighter ones in prepa- 
ration for the worship setting 

This forward processional movement 
culminates at the main chancel of the 
sanctuary. Here organ and choir are in- 
cluded but immediately superseded vi- 
sually by the light from above and be- 
yond which compels us to focus symboli- 
cally at last on the cross and communion 
table 

How will we measure the impact of 
this architecture on our lives? For such 
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and a special gathering place for growing 
in our Christian faith 


We trust the architects' allotted task has 
been achieved, and this place of worship 
will afford sanctuary for spiritual healing 


buildings we must maintain the highest 
goals and standards, hoping and praying 
for the working of the Holy Spirit in them 


A STATEMENT BY THE DESIGN ARCHITECT 


Architecture to me is an intuitive 
process of visualizing three-dimen- 
sional space in one's head. This proc- 
ess is the starting point. It takes prec- 
edence and demonstrates the essen- 
tial inadequacy of words or graphics. 
The conception of an object or a work 
of architecture should ideally take 
place in the inner imagination—that 
is, with one's eyes closed and prefera- 
bly lying down and meditating on it. 
Insofar as one can "walk through" in 
the mind's eye, sequentially visualiz- 
ing space, light, surface and texture, 
the priority has been set. By this 
means, one experiences the primacy 
of the internalized image and devel- 
ops and exercises the intuitive proc- 
ess. Words, graphics and models are a 
"secondary source" and a means to 
facilitate the concrete realization of 
the internal image as a final object or 
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building. Given this process and the 
primacy of the internally visualized 
image, words and graphic representa- 
tions cannot be considered as pri- 
mary sources or ends in themselves 
but only as means or tools. Confusion 
in the profession continues to give 
words and graphics a primacy and au- 
thority they should not have and do 
not deserve. They are at best a surro- 
gate for the more fundamental experi- 
ence of the object itself. 

If we accept the idea that the "inter- 
nal eye" conceptualizes objects and 
spaces, additional confusion may 
arise over defining the sources of 
these images at least when the in- 
itiator also is expected or ventures 
himself to explain them. Is it really 
useful for the same person who syn- 
thesizes images to be asked to ana- 
lyze them? Other minds, other disci- 


plines, and other individuals are 
needed at this point. Only thus can we 
avoid the well known unreliability of 
architects' attempts to describe their 
sources and influences. The origins of 
an internalized image are really a 
complex neurological issue. How and 
why do image linkages occur? The to- 
tal memory bank of images from 
childhood on is stored somewhere in 
the brain, and this vast storehouse in 
the subconscious is brought selec- 
tively to consciousness by a means we 
must admit we truly cannot explain. 
With a fundamental understanding 
of and respect for the source of im- 
ages and an appreciation of the diffi- 
culty in defining their origins, we must 
fall back on the basic resource—intu- 
ition itself—and the careful develop- 
ment and deliberate appreciation of 
these skills. — Ben Weese 


A BUILDING SPEAKS 


By Linda Mason Hunter 


UUT t doesnt look like a church,’ 
| esse are known to com- 
ment. Indeed, Faith Lutheran 
Church in Clive, a western suburb of Des 
Moines, lowa, takes a non-traditional ap- 
proach to church design, sparse in detail, 
without even a stained glass window. Yet, 
to experience it is to experience powerful 
architecture. Judges in two 1988 AIA De- 
sign Awards programs thought so too, 
bestowing upon the design an award for 
excellence from both the lowa Chapter 
and the Central States Region 
Every building tells a story. To under- 
stand the story you must listen to the 
language—what its architecture is telling 
you. The subject of the story is the build- 
ing's function, both practical and sym- 
bolic. This is the story of Faith Lutheran 
Church 
When the building committee of Faith 
Lutheran Church first hired the Des 
Moines-based architectural firm of Her- 
bert Lewis Kruse Blunck Architecture in 
1985, they were in need of a large expan- 
sion to the existing facility. Since the 
original 4,800 square foot building was 
constructed in 1976, the size of the con- 
gregation has increased dramatically 
They had merged with another church 
and the neighboring community had 
grown rapidly. The budget was tight, so 
they wanted to make use of the existing 
building and parking lot on the 3 acre 
site, yet add enough space for a 500 per- 
son sanctuary, a large fellowship hall. 
and classrooms 


LINDA MASON HUNTER writes about archi- 
lecture and design for several national maga- 
zines. She is the author of a new book, The 
Healthy Home: An Attic-To-Basement 
Guide To Toxin-Free Living, published by 
Rodale Press 
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The addition needed to both honor yet 
reinterpret the original generic mission 
church design, incorporating the existing 
building in a new form, a new architec- 
ture. The vision statement called for a 
"family shelter,” a gathering place with a 
special sense of the "mysterious tran- 
scendence of God." It called for an hon- 
est, well-crafted use of materials which 
appeared "hospitable but not sentimen- 
tal, simple but not austere.” The four 


main elements of worship—the Baptism, 
the Sacrament, the Word, and the mu- 
sic—needed both a separate and a col- 
lective identity. This was the architectur- 
al challenge 

To meet that challenge, the architects 
went beyond some of the decorative 
church imagery, opting instead to base 
their design on the traditional order of a 
cruciform plan—a layout in the form of a 
cross. The new biaxial focus is on the 
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original sanctuary, now an open Com- 
mons area with the new baptismal font at 
the center. On each side of the Com- 
mons, at each of the four legs of the 
cross, are the major centers of the 
church—the entrance, the sanctuary with 
its altar, the family room with large bay 
windows, and the fellowship hall (see 
plan). Nearly 20,000 square feet was add- 
ed 

Organization of the exterior massing 
centers around the church's three sym- 
bolic focal points—the entry bell tower, 
the baptismal font, and the altar—each 
of which is set apart by a raised lantern 
(or cupola) which introduces light into 
the significant space below. The 57 foot 
tall steeple with its raised glass chapel is 
the largest of these, an enormous shape, 
resembling (in an odd way) a corn crib or 
a grain elevator—thereby placing this 
distinctive design smack dab in the mid- 
dle where it belongs—either as the chap- 
el high on the hill overlooking the roofs 
of the village below or as the farm com- 
plex in the heart of corn country. Translu- 
cent windows in the steeple lantern keep 
the sun's glare out of the sanctuary while 
still bringing a wealth of natural light 
Horizontal lines in the sanctuary roof 
break up the dark mass of shingles and 


4 


First floor plan 


tie this bulky form in with the rest of the 
design 

Inside, the atmosphere is one of econ- 
omy and simple elegance. Building ma- 
terials are earthy and natural—lots of 
wood, ceramic tile, and lots of windows 
overlooking the prairie neighborhood. In 
the sanctuary, the simple design evolves 
into one drama evident in the rising 
limbs of laminated beams and the deli- 
cate geometry of its raised chapel above 
the altar, admitting streams of sunlight 
to fill the space and raise the eye up- 
wards. Stage set track lights are posi- 
tioned here to dramatically illuminate 
the sanctuary at night 

Instead of the traditional linear ar- 
rangement, the 75 foot square sanctuary 
is organized "in the round" with the altar 
at the center, emphasizing a gathering of 
people actively sharing and discussing 
the gospel, rather than a passive congre- 
gation receiving the Word from a preach- 
er. The square layout results in a broad 
meeting house roof form which symbol- 
izes this interactive liturgical attitude 
Red oak sliding doors with translucent 
window lights divide the sanctuary from 
the Commons, opening to provide a larg- 
er space for exit, granting a gentler traffic 
flow after worship services and admitting 


Longitudinal sec 


an overflow crowd when necessary 

Though there is a conspicuous lack of 
ornament, there is a wealth of religious 
symbolism in this design. For example, 
the baptismal font, symbolizing Chris- 
tian rebirth, is appropriately placed at 
the key biaxial intersection in the center 
of the original sanctuary also symboliz- 
ing the rebirth of the existing church. The 
raised glass chapel which is over the altar 
but rises out of the meeting house roof, 
represents the church's philosophy of di- 
vinely guided interactive worship. A few 
strategically placed windows throughout 
the building are square and divided with 
muntins to form a stylized Greek cross 
Crosses are evident in other places as 
well—in the sanctuarys small glass 
block windows, in the gray ceramic tile 
pathway leading from the entrance to 
each of the main parts of the complex. 
and on the furthermost exterior angle of 
the steeple where white glazed brick sub- 
tly contrasts the buff brick background to 
form a slender cross all the way up the 57 
foot steeple. Inside and out, naturally 
colored and expressed building materi- 
als of brick, textured concrete block, and 
wood suggest dignity and permanence— 
this is something that will last 

Light is integral to this design. By fol- 
lowing the brightest light you'll reach 
each of the interior focal points effective- 
ly located under a lantern of clerestory 
windows. The most dramatic of these is 
the raised chapel over the altar in the 
sanctuary, a rising light-filled space sym- 
bolizing the ethereal presence of a higher 
spirit in our midst 

Every building speaks a language. And 
in every building the language of the 
form embodies a meaning. In Faith Lu- 
theran church that form is a simple cross, 
a metaphor that needs no elaboration 
The power of that form is felt throughout 
the architecture, in its simplicity and its 
light 


This article was first published in lowa Architect, 
Design Awards Issue, January/February 1989, and is 
re-printed here with permission 
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Books 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE MONU- 
MENTS. Photographs by Joe Whitlock 
Blundell. Introduction by John Physick 
Distributed by David and Charles, Inc 
North Pomfret, VT 07053, (802) 457-1911 
1989. 128 pp. $22.95 


Westminster Abbey has the greatest col- 
lection of sculpture in Britain, but this is 
the first guide to devote itself to dwelling 
on individual figures and to bring in 
reach even those too high up to fully en 
joy. There are 76 illustrations with cap- 
tions which detail the lives of the individ- 
uals. These works make one ponder the 
most inscrutable of mysteries, man’s re- 
lationship to his.own death 


Alain Erlande-Brandenburg 


GOTHIC ART 


GOTHIC ART. Alain Erlande-Branden- 
burg. Translated from the French by | 
Mark Paris. Published by Harry N 
Abrams, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave, New York, NY 
10011, (212) 645-8437. ISBN 0-8109- 
0631-7. 630 pp. $135 


This handsome volume presents Gothic 
not simply as a style of the Middle Ages 
but as an extraordinarily fertile artistic 
movement whose influence extended 
well into the 19th century. The author not 
only encompasses the well-documented 
Gothic monuments, but he also extends 
his survey beyond France as far afield as 
Portugal, Southern Spain, Italy and Syria 


One is led beyond architecture 
through the whole range of fine and dec- 
orative arts of the era, from sculpture and 
painting to illuminated 
tapestries, stained glass windows, and 
masterpieces of metalwork. With 178 col- 
or plates and over 750 black and white 
illustrations, together with biographies 
of all the major patrons, architects, 
sculptors and painters of the period, 
Gothic Art is not only an important refer- 
ence work but also an unforgettable visu- 
al record of one of the richest periods of 
western art 


manuscripts 


ARMENIAN ART. Jean-Michel Thierry 
and Patrick Donabedian. Published by 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc. and the Prelacy of 
the Armenian Apostolic Church of Ameri- 
ca, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011, 
(212) 645-8437. ISBN 0-8109-0625-2 


This large volume, a work of art in itself, is 
the most comprehensive ever published 
on this relatively unfamiliar subject. In- 
fluenced by such various sources as an- 
cient paganism, Hellenism, and the Byz- 
antine Empire, Armenian art has always 
retained a strong individuality and 
thrived on successive contributions 
Christianity, which was adopted as the 
state religion in the fourth century, has 
played the greatest role in shaping Arme- 
nian art over the last two millennia in- 
spiring artists, craftsmen, calligraphers, 
and architects to create works of lasting 
beauty. This unique mixture of original 
and Christian motifs, along with an indi- 
vidual style of architecture, gives Arme- 
nia a very special place in the history of 
religious art and architecture 

Dr. Jean-Michel Thierry is Professor of 
Armenian Culture at the Institute of Ori- 
ental Languages in Paris and Patrick 
Donabedian is the author of one of the 
most complete inventories on Armenian 
sculpture. Contains 959 illustrations, in- 
cluding 173 full color; maps; diagrams; 
ground plans; elevations; bibliography: 
glossary, etc 


Note: FAITH € FORM will soon publish an in- 
lerview with Dr. Lucy der Manuelian, Professor 
of Armenian architecture at Tufts University in 


Medford, Massachusetts, by Cecilia L. Kausel, 
art historian 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. John Harvey. Distributed in the 
US. by David and Charles, Inc., North 
Pomfret, VT 05053, (802) 457-1911. 1989 
272 pp. $29.95 


The author has written extensively on the 
Cathedral and the Medieval Period. Eng- 
lish medieval art was steeped in one tra- 
dition and not torn apart between several 
as were the French, Germans, Italians, 
Iberians, and Scandinavians. The English 
cathedrals are the highest examples and 
the most complete and fully developed 
summation of all. They were not 
churches alone, but the greatest of art 
galleries, the noblest of lecture halls, the 
sublimest of opera houses. The best of 
sculpture and painting, of music and of 
verse were not too good for its services 
There are 206 illustrations with historical 
and descriptive notes on each cathedral 


ENGLISH MISERICORDS. Marshall 
Laird. Distributed by David and Charles, 
Inc., North Pomfret, VT 05053, (802) 457 
1911. 1989. 128 pp. $22.95 


Misericords are carved corbels, topped 
by a narrow ledge for half sitting against 
when vertically positioned, on the under- 
side of tip-up seats in the choir stalls of 
medieval churches. Their originality of 
design, breadth of subject matter, and 
artistry render them England's finest sur- 
viving medieval wood carvings. This vol- 
ume is a photographic survey of 60 hand- 
some illustrations which allow one to en- 
joy these vivid images to the fullest 
extent of their vigor and variety 


Coming in the Next Issue: 
(Winter 1990-91) 
The 1990 IFRAA Art & 


Architectural Design Award 
Winners 
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A RICH TREASURY OF DESCRIPTION 


THE BEACON GUIDE TO NEW 
LAND HOUSES OF WORSHIP. GE 
der Smith. Beacon Press, 25 
Street, Boston, MA 02108, (617) 742 
2110. ISBN 0-8070-5101; BP 827 
168 photos; 6 maps. $9.95 original in pa 


ENG- 
Kid 


3eacor 


192 pp 
perback 
Reviewed by Howard Hunter 

his book amply fulfills both its title 


An Architectural 
It is a knowledgeable 


and its sub-title 
Companion 
compact guide to one hundred houses of 
worship in New England. Colonial, Fed 
eral/Greek-Revival, Gothic-Revival/Vic 
torian, and modern churches of a dozen 
denominations are carefully located with 
maps, exterior and often interior photo 
graphs, and given a succinct but expert 
description by the distinguished archi 
tectural historian and IFRAA member 
G.E. Kidder Smith 
Helpful indexes by building, architect 
and denomination, and a glossary of 
building terms enhance the book's help 
fulness. An foreword by 
Dean lames Morton of the Cathedral of 


St. John the Divine provides selection of 


appreciative 


what he terms "seven sacred caches of 
rare jewels" from Kidder Smith's impres- 
sive array of significant church buildings 
And the author himself provides a cap- 
sule history of New England meeting 
house and church architecture in his In 
troduction. As a guide well worth keeping 
in the car during a trip through New Eng 
land, this book will reward both amateurs 
and professionals alike 

But the book is more than an authori 
tative guide; it is indeed a companion. | 
have kept it on my desk throughout thé 
winter months and have found new and 
deepening appreciation for the richly var 
ied range of meetinghouses and 
churches which grace places prominent 
and obscure throughout New England 
The book provides the satisfaction a 


HOWARD HUNTER is Chairman of the De 
partment of Religion at Tufts University, and 
m religion 


deals with visual images in his courses 
and film 
wife Doris at the Unitarian Church in Rockport 
Massachusetts 


He also serves as co-minister with hi 


JOURN 


trusted companion offers: each new en 
counter is enhanced with increased fa 
miliarity. The spiritual journey made visi 
ble through framed emptiness, through 


chaste white clapboard, through wood 


30 years ago 
Becky's mom 
fell asleep in 
the same 
Sauder Pew. 


At mom's choir 
practice, during a 
private moment of 
reflection, at a 
wedding, or in 
regular weekly 
services, the 
beauty, comfort 
and durability 
created in Sauder 
pews are evider 
We don't know 
any other way to 
build them 


k- . 


SAUDER’ 
Sauder Manufacturing Company 
600 Middle Street 

Archbold, Ohio 43502-0230 


NAL 


ind glass and stone and steel, is repre 
sented eloquently in Kidder Smith's pic 

tures The book uplifts the 
spirit. The journey it invites its readers to 


take is within 


and prose 


Telephone toll-free 1-800-537-1530 
In Ohio, telephone 1-800-472 
Fax: (419) 446-2590 


722 
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Artist/Artisan Directory 


ACOUSTICS 


CARILLONS - 


GOLD AND METAL WORK 


AYYAPPAN, D.P 

dp(A) Consultants in Acoustics 
1908 University Drive 
Richardson, TX 75081 
214-644-2130 


HALL, GAINES B. 

Kirkegaard & Associates 

4910 Main Street 

Downers Grove, IL 60515 
708-810-5980 

Excellence in acoustics through close 
interface with architect and owner 
Special expertise in spaces for pipe 
organs 


KLEPPER, DAVID L. 
Klepper Marshall King 
Associates, Ltd 

7 Holland Avenue 
White Plains, NY 10603 
914-761-8595 


MAHONEY, ROBERT F. 

R. Lawrence Kirkegaard & 
Associates, Inc 

954 Pearl Street 

Boulder, CO 80302 
303-442-1705 

Consultation for the unique acoustical 
needs of worship spaces: encouraging 
congregational singing; planning for 
pipe organs; and designing specialized 
electroacoustic systems 


McCANDLESS, DAVID, AIA 
lack Evans & Assoc., Inc 

110 Wild Basin Road #395 
Austin, TX 78746 

512-327-9530 

JEA develops room acoustics and 
noise control solutions that 
complement, rather than compromise 
basic architecture for sanctuaries 
fellowship halls, educational facilities 


PAOLETTI, DENNIS A. 
Paoletti Associates 

40 Gold Street 

2nd Floor 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
415-391-7610 
415-391-0171 FAX 


AUDIOVISUAL SYSTEM 
CONSULTANTS 


HALL, GAINES B. 

Kirkegaard & Associates 

4910 Main Street 

Downers Grove, IL 60515 
708-810-5980 

Excellence in acoustics through close 
interface with architect and owner 
Special expertise in spaces for pipe 
organs 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, 
INC 

Carillon Hill 

Sellersville, PA 18960 
215-257-2771 


The Verdin Company 

444 Reading Rd 

Cincinnati. OH 45202 
1-800-543-0488 

Offers a complete line of cast bronze 
bells, bell towers, bell electrification 
and refurbishment, electronic bell and 
organ music systems 


CHURCH INTERIOR 
RESTORATIONS 


RAMBUSCH, MARTIN V 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


CHURCH PLANNING 
CONSULTANTS 


LEIFESTE/BELANGER & 
ASSOCIATES 
Architecture/Land Planning 
6100 Richmond Ave, Suite 224 
Houston, TX 77057 
713-782-0081 

Master planning, programming 
consulting and complete architectural 
services 


deCASTRO/NELSON 
ASSOCIATES 
Architects/Planners 

347 Congress Street 

Boston, MA 02210 
617-542-4444 

Feasibility studies, master planning, 
programming, liturgical consulting 
archilectural/engineering services 


DESIGN & CONSERVATION 
Architects 

24 N Water Street 

New Bedford. MA 02740 
508-997-5977 

Historic restoration, building repairs 
fire restoration, architectural services 
for design. conservation and interiors 


ALFREDO DeVIDO 
ASSOCIATES 

Planning and Architecture 
699 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
212-355-7370 


SPACE FOR THE CHURCH, 
INC. 

2807 S. Main Street, Suite 220 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 
703-552-1300 


CLEARY, THOMAS D 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
Main Showroom 

160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130, 1-800-962-4659 
Florida Showroom 

300 Prosperity Farms Road 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408 
407-881-5434; 1-800-526-1294 
Design Office 

99 Kinderkamack Rd. #208 
Westwood, NI 07675 
201-666-6604 


DESIGNER'S CHOICE 
Gregory & Patricia Cropper 
7610 Miramar Road 

Suite 6000C 

San Diego, CA 92126 
619-530-0868 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, 
INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 

FAX: 414-786-9036 


SKYLINE ENGINEERS OF MD., 
INC. 

5405 Beall Drive 

Frederick, MD 21701-0671 
301-831-8800 


WHITCOMB, KAY 

Box 722 

Rockport, MA 01966 
508-546-6930 

Walls, doors, crosses, altar 
furnishings, cloisonne chalices, etc 


HISTORIC DESIGN AND 
PRESERVATION 


EASTERN CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, INC 

Eric F. Anderson, President 
PO. Box 2704 

121 Waldo Street 
Providence, RI 02907 
401-781-5050 

Restoration of masonry and 
stonework, structural repairs 
weatherproofing. project 
management 


LUCEY, MARY BLOISE 
PO Box 79 

San Francisco, CA 19101 
415-431-9403 


RAMBUSCH, MARTIN V. 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 
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SKYLINE ENGINEERS OF MD., 
INC 

5405 Beall Drive 

Frederick, MD 21701-0671 
301-831-8800 


INTERIOR DESIGN - 


deCASTRO/NELSON 
ASSOCIATES 
Architects/Planners 

347 Congress Street 

Boston, MA 02210 
617-542-4444 

Design new and renovated worship 
spaces, liturgical furnishings 
integration of Art and Architecture in 
the worshipping environment 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

105 Laurel Hill Circle 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
919-933-1161 

Understanding worship with strong 
concepts for new space. respect and 
enhancement for historic space. 
master planning liturgical, social 
administrative, educational needs 


INAI STUDIO 

1265 E Siena Heights Dr 
Adrian, MI 49221 

517-265-6426 

Design of contemporary sacred space 
integrated worship environments 
Site-specific focal appointments. Ren- 
ovation and new construction 


POHLMANN, CHARLES F 
320 Prospect Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55419 
612-825-5672 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E 
Robert E Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Historical restorations and 
renovations of new and existing 
interiors 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Creation of interior environments for 
liturgy. Restorations of existing interi- 
ors, architectural lighting 


INTERIOR SANCTUARY 
PLASTER MAINTENANCE 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


a 


LIGHTING 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
Main Showroom 

160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 
Florida Showroom 

300 Prosperity Farms Road 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408 
407-881-5434; 1-800-526-1294 
Design Office 

99 Kinderkamack Rd. #208 
Westwood. NI 07675 
201-666-6604 


MANNING, R.A. 

RA. Manning Company, Inc 
1810 North Avenue 

Box 1063 

Sheboygan, WI 53082-1063 

414-458-2184 and 458-2185 
Design and engineering services 

available 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Lighting consullation and 
equipment; development and building 
of custom lighting fixtures, high-bay 
downlighting 


LUMINAE SOUTER LIGHTING 
DESIGN 

555 DeHaro Street 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
415-861-1422 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANT 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company. Inc 
Main Showroom 

160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 
Florida Showroom 

300 Prosperity Farms Road 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408 
407-881-5434; 1-800-526-1294 
Design Office 

99 Kinderkamack Rd. #208 
Westwood, NJ 07675 
201-666-6604 


LOUIS R. DiCOCCO III 
St. Jude Arts Studio 
21 Brookline Blvd 
Haverstraw, PA 19083 
215-789-1300 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

105 Laurel Hill Circle 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
919-933-1161 

Working with clergy, architects and 
committees to establish appropriate 
layouts and designs for interiors of 
places of worship, new buildings or 
renovations 


EREMITO, REV. ANTHONY |., 
M.DIV, M.A., A.A.S. 

Pastor, Church of the Holy 
Cross 

329 West 42nd Street 

New York, NY 10036 
212-246-4732 


INAI STUDIO 

1265 E. Siena Heights Dr 
Adrian, MI 49221 

517-265-6426 

Design of contemporary worship 
environments marked by simplicity of 
form and focus 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Consultation design and fabrication 
delivery and installation of original 
liturgical furnishings 


ARMANDO RUIZ AND 
ASSOCIATES 

1930 S. Brea Canyon Road 
Suite 260 

Diamond Bar. CA 91765 
714-861-8173 

Design new and renovated worship 
spaces and all related appointments 
We facilitate a community-building 
“formation process” on liturgical 
design principles. 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, 
INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 

FAX: 414-786-9036 


TAKACH, RICHARD M. 

Richard Michael Takach, ASID 
12704 Twin Branch Acres Road 
Tampa. FL 33626 
813-585-4237; 813-855-1356 
Consultation and design of places of 
worship and support facilities for the 
clergy, congregation and educational 
community 


TOOMEY, OP., STEPHANA 
4900 Wetheredsville Rd 
Baltimore, MD 21207 
301-448-1711 

Liturgical consultation with 
educational process; design of worship 
environments, liturgical 
appointments and artforms, from 
concept to installation 


VOSKO, RICHARD S. 

4611 Foxwood Drive South 
P.O. Box 2217 

Clifton Park, NY 12065-9217 
518-371-3009 

FAX: 518-371-4113 
Collaborative process, liturgical 
consultation, education, architectural 
programming, furniture and 
appointment designs for renovations 
or new worship environments 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


BYRNE, EDWARD 
Box 1118 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
215-348-2577 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company. Inc 
Main Showroom 

160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 
Florida Showroom 

300 Prosperity Farms Road 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408 
407-881-5434; 1-800-526-1294 
Design Office 

99 Kinderkamack Rd. #208 
Westwood, N] 07675 
201-666-6604 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship. 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Consultation and design for worship 
environments, both renovations and 
new religious buildings, by preparing 
worshipping communities for changes 
through educational process 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, 
INC, 

2405 South 162nd Street 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 

FAX: 414-786-9036 


WHITCOMB, KAY 

Box 722 

Rockport, MA 01966 
508-546-6930 

Walls, doors, crosses, altar 
furnishings, cloisonne chalices, etc 


MOSAICS 


THOMAS HOLZER GLASS 
DESIGN 

PO Box 2278 

Boulder, CO 80306-2278 
303-449-2085 

Consultation and design of 
contemporary liturgical mosaic 
murals 


FRANZ MAYER OF MUNICH, 
INC. 

343 Passaic Avenue 

Fairfield, NI 07006 
201-575-4777 

The new and exciting American 
mosaic studio—based on the tradition 
and experience of the 145-year-old 
renowned studio in Munich, 
Germany 


J. PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
1714 Acme Street 

Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 


PIPE ORGAN BUIILDING 


STEINER-RECK, INC 

415 East Woodbine Street 
Louisville, KY 40208 
502-634-3636 

Custom pipe organ building 


RENOVATION/RESTORATION 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
Main Showroom 

160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 
Florida Showroom 

300 Prosperity Farms Road 
North Palm Beach. FL 33408 
407-881-5434; 1-800-526-1294 
Design Office 

99 Kinderkamack Rd. #208 
Westwood, NJ 07675 
201-666-6604 


(Continued on next page) 
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EASTERN CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, INC 

Eric F. Anderson, President 
P.O. Box 2704 

121 Waldo Street 
Providence, RI 02907 
401-781-5050 

Restoration of masonry and 
stonework, structural repairs 
weatherproofing, project 
management 


ROLAND J. HICKS 

The Greenland Studio, Inc 
147 West 22nd St 

New York, NY 10011 

Stained glass and wooden window 
restoration 


LAMB STUDIOS 
Donald Samick 

P.O. Box 291 
Philmont. NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


MELOTTE-MORSE STAINED 
GLASS, INC. 

213 South Sixth Street 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9515 

Stained glass design, construction, 
installation, restoration/conservation 
and protection 


RAMBUSCH, MARTIN V. 
Rambusch 

40 West I3th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


ROHLF'S STUDIO, INC 

783 South 3rd Avenue 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
212-823-4545; 914-699-4848 
Stained glass conservators 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, 
INC 

2405 South 162nd Street 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 

FAX: 414-786-9036 


SKYLINE ENGINEERS OF MD., 


INC. 

5405 Beall Drive 
Frederick, MD 21701-0671 
301-831-8800 


WATERS, G. DALE 

Waters Craftsmen, Inc 

326 N. Royal Ave, Box 567 
Front Royal. VA 22630 
703-636-1395; 1-800-232-1395 


Restoration of stained glass windows, 


wood, steel and stone frames, doors, 
columns and mill work 


WILLET, E. CROSBY 
Willet Studios 

10 East Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-247-5721 


WYSOCKI, ROBERT | 

T/A Stained Glass Associates 
PO Box 1531 

Raleigh, NC 27602 
919-266-2493 


SCULPTURE AND 
DECORATIVE ART 


BYRNE, EDWARD 
Box 1118 

Doylestown, PA 18901 
215-348-2577 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
Main Showroom 

160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 
Florida Showroom 

300 Prosperity Farms Road 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408 
407-881-5434; 1-800-526-1294 
Design Office 

99 Kinderkamack Rd. #208 
Westwood, NJ 07675 
201-666-6604 


DESIGNER'S CHOICE 
Gregory & Patricia Cropper 
7610 Miramar Road 

Suite 6000C 

San Diego, CA 92126 
619-530-0868 


THE JUDSON STUDIOS 
Walter W. Judson 

200 So. Avenue 66 

Los Angeles, CA 90042 
213-255-0131 

Outside CA: 800-445-8376 


LAMB STUDIOS 
Donald Samick 

P.O. Box 291 
Philmont, NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC 

Maureen McGuire, Designer 
924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix. AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 

Specializing in woodcarving and 
ceramic sculpture 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, 
INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 

FAX: 414-786-9036 


TURANO, DON 

2810 27th Street, N.W 
Washington, DC 20008 
202-462-3718 

Woodcarving, stone and bronze 


STAINED GLASS 


ACACIA ART GLASS STUDIOS 
Lucinda Shaw 

3000 Chestnut Ave #336 
Baltimore, MD 21211 
301-467-4038 

Fax: 301-366-6472 

Design and fabrication of stained 
glass windows and wall installations 


ARCHITECTURAL STAINED 
GLASS 

Jeff G. Smith 

P.O. Box 9092 

Dallas, TX 75209 
214-352-5050 

Contomporary stained glass and 
sculpture 


BRENDA BELFIELD 
Studio 322 

105 N. Union Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703-836-8746 

Design and fabrication of 
contemporary liturgical and 
architectural glass 


BENSON DESIGN STUDIO, 
INC. 

William R. Benson 

3845-B East Miraloma Ave 
Anaheim, CA 92806 
800-266-GLAS 

714-572-8791 

714-572-8886 Fax 


BYRNE, EDWARD 
Box 1118 

Doylestown, PA 18901 
215-348-2577 


THE CAVALLINI CO., INC. 

3410 Fredericksburg Rd 

San Antonio, TX 78201 
512-733-8161 

512-737-1863 fax 

Design, fabrication, and installation 
of stained, leaded, faceted and etched 
glass. Restorations. Mosaics. Since 
1953 


CITY GLASS SPECIALTY, INC. 
2124 South Calhoun Street 

Fort Wayne, IN 46802 
219-744-3301 

219-744-2522 Fax 

Design. fabrication and restoration of 
stained glass, faceted glass and 
mosaics 


CLAGNAN, RAYMOND 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Stained and leaded glass and sand- 
blasted design; exterior protection 
panels 
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CLEARY, THOMAS D 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
Main Showroom 

160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 
Florida Showroom 

300 Prosperity Farms Road 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408 
407-881-5434; 1-800-526-1294 
Design Office 

99 Kinderkamack Rd, #208 
Westwood, NI 07675 
201-666-6604 


CUMMINGS STUDIOS 
P.O. Box 427 

182 East Main Street 
North Adams, MA 01247 
413-664-6578 


DAVID WILSON DESIGN 
David Wilson 

R.D. 2, Box 121A 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 


DEVEREAUX ARCHITECTURAL 
GLASS 

Elizabeth Devereaux 

2155 B Park Ave 

Chico, CA 95928 

916-342-2074 


JEROME R. DURR 
The Just Glass Studio 
202 Marcellus St 
Syracuse, NY 13204 
315-428-1322 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
Gypsy Trail 

Carmel, NY 10512 
914-225-6077 


GAYTEE STAINED GLASS 
2744 Lyndale Avenue S 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 
612-872-4550 

MARK ERIC GULSRUD 
3309 Tahoma Place W 
Tacoma, WA 98466 
206-566-1720 


ROLAND J. HICKS 

The Greenland Studio, Inc 
147 West 22nd St 

New York, NY 10011 

Design, fabrication, restoration, 
installation, consultation, and 
protection glazing of stained glass 


THOMAS HOLZER GLASS 
DESIGN 

PO Box 2278 

Boulder. CO 80306-2278 
303-449-2085 

Studio for consultation, design and 
execution of contemporary 
architectural and liturgical glass 
installations 


HUNT STAINED GLASS 
STUDIOS INC. 
Nicholas |. Parrendo 
1756 W. Carson St 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
412-391-1796 


HARRIET HYAMS 
P.O. Box 178 
Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 


THE JUDSON STUDIOS 
Walter W. Judson 

200 So. Avenue 66 

Los Angeles, CA 90042 
213-255-0131 

Outside CA: 800-445-8376 


KEEGAN STAINED GLASS 
STUDIO 

John W. Keegan 

1011 Cedar Lane 

P.O. Box 297 

Wycombe, PA 18900-0297 
215-598-7800 


LAMB STUDIOS 
Donald Samick 

P.O. Box 291 
Philmont, NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


LAWRENCE, CHARLES Z. 

C Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
106 W. Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119 
215-247-3985 


DANIEL MAHER 

Daniel Maher Stained Glass 
22 Gray St 

Arlington, MA 02174 
617-641-0444 

Design, fabrication and conservation 
of stained and leaded glass 
Traditional and contemporary design 


FRANZ MAYER OF MUNICH, 
INC. 

343 Passaic Avenue 

Fairfield, NJ 07006 
201-575-4777 

Studio in Munich, Germany since 
1845. 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship. 


MELOTTE-MORSE STAINED 
GLASS, INC. 

213 South Sixth Street 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9515 

Stained glass design, construction. 
installation, restoration/conservation 
and protection 


MURRAY, VALERIE O'HARA 
Pike Stained Glass Studio, Inc 
180 St. Paul St 

Rochester, NY 14604 
716-546-7570 

Stained glass and related products 


MYERS, JEAN T. 

Jean Myers Architectural Glass 
P.O. Box 17188 

South Lake Tahoe, CA 95706 
916-541-7878 

Contemporary designer: stained 
glass, faceted glass, sand carved glass, 
slumped glass; glass and ceramic tile, 
and marble mosaics. Brick carving 


PICKEL, PAUL 

7777 20th Street 
Vero Beach, FL 32966 
407-567-1710 


J.PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 


ROHLF'S STUDIO, INC. 

783 South 3rd Avenue 

Mt Vernon, NY 10550 
212-823-4545; 914-699-4848 
Creating stained and faceted glass for 
today’s environment 


SAULL, BARBARA 

Creative Stained Glass Studio, 
Ltd 

85 S. Union Blvd., Unit C 
Lakewood, CO 80228 
303-988-0444 

Architectural and leaded stained 
glass, faceted slab glass, etching, 
painting, sand carving 
Contemporary and traditional 
custom designs 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, 
INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 

Fax: 414-786-9036 


SHENANDOAH STUDIOS OF 
STAINED GLASS INC. 

Gene E. Higgins, Ir 

P.O. Box 1468 

908 John Marshall Highway 
Front Royal, VA 22630 
703-636-2937 

800-368-3079 Outside VA 
800-523-8882 Inside VA 


WILLET, E. CROSBY 
Willet Studios 

10 East Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-247-5721 


WYSOCKI, ROBERT J. 
T/A Stained Glass Associates 
PO Box 1531 

Raleigh, NC 27602 
919-266-2493 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
Gypsy Trail 

Carmel, NY 10512 
914-225-6077 


ROLAND J. HICKS 

The Greenland Studio, Inc 
147 West 22nd St 

New York, NY 10011 

Design. fabrication, restoration, 
installation, consultation. and 
protection glazing of stained glass 


LAMB STUDIOS 
Donald Samick 

P.O. Box 291 
Philmont, NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


MELOTT-MORSE STAINED 
GLASS, INC. 

213 South Sixth Street 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9515 

Stained glass design, construction, 
installation, restoration/conservation 
and protection 


SANCTUARY DESIGN 
CORPORATION 

11 Holmes Place 
Lynbrook, NY 11563 
516-599-3173 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, 
INC. 

2405 South 162nd Street 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 

Fax: 414-786-9036 
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TURANO, DON 
2810 27th Street, N.W 
Washington, DC 20008 
202-462-3718 

Woodcarving, stone and bronze 


WILMARK STUDIOS, INC. 
Mark Liebowitz 

177 South Main Street 
Pearl River, NY 10965 
914-735-7443 

Stained glass 


TEXTILES 


CENTER, WINIFRED E. 

7702 Braesridge Ct 

Houston, TX 77071 
713-988-9161 

Fabrics for religious spaces; woven. 
appliqued, embroidered, quilted, 
printed 


DIANE BROTT COURANT 

21 Cedar Street 

Belfast, ME 04915 
207-338-2782 

Dorsals, paraments, environments, 
stoles. Write for slides 


JOYCE S. RETTSTADT 
HANDWEAVER/DESIGNER 
P.O. Box 229 

Princeton, MA 01541 
508-464-5584 

Handwoven vestments and 
paraments 


Calendar of Events 


Sept. 13-15 IFRAA National Conference 
Boston, MA 
IFRAA's biennial National Conference featuring workshops, seminars and tours of historic 
churches in the Back Bay/Beacon Hill areas of Boston. Conference opens with keynote address 
on Thurs., Sept. 13, and concludes with the Awards Program and dinner on Sat. Sept. 15 
Contact: IFRAA National Office, 1777 Church Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 387-8333 
Sept. 16-30 IFRAA Post-Conference Tour/Seminar in Scandinavia 
Contact: Donald J. Bruggink, Western Theological Seminary, Holland, MI 49423, (616) 392-8555 
(office), (616) 335-3607 (home) 
Region 4: "Art and the Worship Space" 
Phoenix, AZ, Maureen McGuire Studio, 7:30-10:00 p.m 
Contact: (602) 277-0167 
"Scandinavian Art & Architecture" 
San Francisco, CA, CCAIA Headquarters 
Contact: (415) 548-5700 
"IFRAA '90," Boston to Scandinavia 
Berkeley, CA: IFRAA Region 4 Headquarters, 901 Grayson St 
Contact: (415) 548-5700 


1991 


Feb. 8-10 IFRAA Regional Conference and Board of Directors Meeting 
Tampa, FL 
Contact: Richard M. Takach, 12704 Twin Branch Acres Rd., Tampa, FL 33626, (813) 586-0197 


May 17-19  IFRAA Participation at AIA National Conference 
Washington, DC 
IFRAA Seminar and Board of Directors Meeting 
Contact: Brenda Belfield, Studio 332, 105 N. Union St., Alexandria, VA 22314, (703) 836-8746 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen Organ Company Melotte-Morse Stained Glass, Inc. 
Bell Industries New Holland Church Furniture 
Belltron Corporation Nicholson & Galloway 
Benson Design Studio Inc. Rambusch 
Conrad Schmitt Studios Rodgers Instrument Corporation 
Cummings Studio tat Rohlf's Stained & Faceted Glass 
Dimitrios Klitsas Fine Wood Sculptor 25 Rudolph N. Rohn Studios 
Eastern Construction Sauder Manufacturing Company 
Jean-Jacques Duval Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Holy Land Art Company E Steeplejacks 
INAI Studio Taylor Bells, Inc. 

Trinity Liturgical Art 

Willet Studios 


C — cover; PC — postcard 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


For over sixty-five years, Holy Land Art Company 
has been a leader in design and fabrication of 
liturgical furnishings and artwork. 


Holy Land Art Company offers a 
full array of services: 


Liturgical Designs 
Consultations 

Custom Wood * Custom Metal 
Stone * Fine Arts 

Stained Glass * Seating 
Ecclesiastical Painting 


HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 


Sales Offices and Show Rooms: 
160 Chambers Street, New York, NY 10007 
(212) 962-2130 (Main); 1-800-962-4659 (toll-free); FAX (212) 962-5740 
300 Prosperity Farms Rd., N. Palm Beach, FL 33408 
(407) 881-5434 (Main); 1-800-526-1294 (toll-free); FAX (407) 881-5431 
Administrative & Design Office: 
99 Kinderkamack Rd., Suite 208, Westwood, NJ 07675; (201) 666-6604; FAX (201) 666-6069 


| Espiritu Santo Church. 
Rambusch creates to reflect a rich architectural legacy. 


Spanish precedents. The deeply 
sculptured reredos, integral to the 
sanctuary wall, bears a heroic size | 


The Espiritu Santo Church, Safety 
Harbor, Florida. A contemporary 
interpretation of the Spanish 


Mission style. Rambusch was com- — CTTEUEVORSENENN A ] statue of the Suffering Christ 
missioned to design and create the | i x beneath the Holy Spirit window. 
entire interior; liturgical furnishings, The project manager, Viggo Bech 
stained glass, lighting, restoration of EET Rambusch, President and Chair- 
original church sacred art, and TE : a man, is shown with his twin sons | 
color selection. All were designed FH EE ASIENS Es Edwin and Martin. They represent 
to enhance the evocative architec- the fourth Rambusch generation 


since 1898, continuously employing 
architectural arts in the design and 
creation of church interiors. 


tural style. The bronze tabernacle 
with its gilded wood radiance in the 
Blessed Sacrament Area, echoes 


Espiritu Santo Church. Most Reverend W. Larkin, Bishop of St. Peteresburg. Reverend Patrick Clarke, Pastor. Edgar Wilson, Jr., Architect. Rambusch Designer, Thomas Glisson 


40W. 13th ST. NY NY 10011 (212)675-0400Fax: 212-620-4687 


